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(LET ME SETTLE THIS BOW,’ SAID KIT; “I WANT SYBIL TO FALL IN LOV€ WITH You 70 NIGHT! ”’] 


KIT. 
—-— 
CHAPTER XXIil. 


Novemnrn, for once, discarded its mantle of 
fog. Toe weather was balmy and sanny, with 
& touch of summer in the sunshine. London 
Was fall with » passing crowd, who made the 

8 their resting place for a fortnight 
OF 80 before going south to escape she frost 
and snows of Christmaa. 
-8treet had almost the air of the seagon- 
mast pon down ita narrow leogth, and 
}Ooated and gowned persons promenaded 
before the shops. oe 

A Victeria, drawn by a pair of handsome 
bays, waa standing in front of a book.sbop, and 
jist ag a tall, rather gawkish youth, very 
Maoh bronzed, and with a eea look about him, 
Waa Sauntering past this shep a girl in a black 
Velvet hat and a mass of furs about her came 

the doorway, and stepped into the 


She drew the rag about her, and jut her 
On the seat, and was jast giving the 





footman her nex’ order, when her eyes fell 
upon this boyish figure. 

In an instant she had jamped from her 
carriage, scattering the rug and the footman 
almost in her haste, and she had sped after 
the loosely-built figare in the rough blue 
serge, 

 Obrie! Chris! dear Chris!" 

Obris Hornton turned and stared in amaze- 
ment. 

«<4 

He could gay no more for the moment. 

‘Dear old Obria, Oh! if you knew how 
glad 1 am to see you. Where are you? what 
are you doing? are you long in London? 
when did you come back? On! I have about 
& thousand questions to ask, and a thousand 
things to say. Come along, you are doing 
nothing, get in and drive home with me, You 
most; yes, you must! Philip will be so glad 
to see you!” 

Chris, bewildered, amazed, startled, could 
do nothing but stammer and grow very hot in 
the face. He was shy with hia old playmate. 

Waa thia Kit, the girl whom he had romped 
with, and teaced and quarrelled with, and 





loved with all the might of hia boyish heart? 
Was it not rather some wonderfal fairy priu- 
cess, who had fallen from the clouds, and who 
stood before him emiling in her bewitching. 
imperious beauty, regal almost in her splendia 
fare, and the glimmer of jewels at her throat ? 

Obris hung back stammeringly, as she drew 
him to the dainty Victoria. 

“Tam not fit, You are so grand, so—éso 
smart, se——” 

Kit stamped her little foot. 

‘*Get in,” she said, imperiously; bat her 
eyes were full of glorious delight, and her lips 
were smiling. 

She pushed him into the carriage, and got 
in herself, throwing the fur rag about them, 

“* We will drive in the park firsi, and tben 
go home to tea, Philip will be back then. He 
is longing to know you, Obris. Ob! what a 
lucky thing I happened to see you. How dare 
you be in London and not let me know?” 

She broke off to direct the footman, and as 
she turned her lovely face, eloqaent with glad- 
ness, towards Chris she encountered two paira 
of eyes fixed on ber, one with honest admira. 
tion in their depths, and the other with coms 
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strange, subtle expression, which troubled her 
in en incefinite way. 

Bhe bens ber head with her inimitable grace, 
which wag something few women posseseed, 
and for an instant her face grew cold in ita 
lovelinesa as ehe returned the greeting of 
Maurice Montgomery and his companion, who 
was a well-known man of cociety. 

The next moment, however, ehe was rolling 
swiftly towards the park, and her delight at 
baviog found her old chum «£0 unexpectedly 
ehone forth on her face. 

She attracted all eyes as she drove along, 
Few people knew her as yet by sight; but her 
beanty was so magnetic, so vivid, that it would 
not be long before Sir Philip Desmond's young 
wife would take a high place in the admiring 
hearts of the London pubiic. 

Manrice Montgomery's brow waa dark, and 
his lips set as he followed the carriage with 
bia eyes. He could see her delicate face bent 
towards Chria. The masa of her copper red 
hair gleamed like ruddy gold beneath her dark 
bat and sagainet ber fare. 

She was infinitely more beautifal to him 
now when he sawsher in all her splendour 
and riches than she had been in those summer 
nighta. 

A man like Maurice wad keenly sensible to 
the advantages of wealth; he had admired 
Kit for ber exquisite beauty, and hia admira- 
tion bad been sincere ; but it was fast growing 
into s passion now when he beheld -her ina 
more costly getting, with all the loxuriouseur- 
roundings, all the dignity. and state of a great 
isdy. He saw her so constantly driving or 
riding. She was not often alone ; once only he 
bad met her walking in-thecpark with her 
maid, he had made kalfastoppand hig face was 
foll of eagerness; bat. sheshad-Isoked him 
straight in the eyes, had giverrhim-a celdibow 
and walked swiftly past him. 

Since that day Manrice bad only sone 
thought in his .mind. Itwas Kit; sheifiled 
bis brain night andday. Mewas devoured by 
bia passion for her. Her.eoldness bad pat the 
final match to:4be flame of <his .most selfish 
and wicked love. He did ot-kaow-what he 
wanted exactly ; he.tlonged with-an insensate 
longing to punish Philip: forrsobbing him. cf 
what he had in his arrogance osled hiz.ewn ; 
ha longed to punish her for-herooldness ;»he 
longed to claim her.asthe woman of-hialove 
before all the world. 

Her absolute dignity, «her -detesmined 
refusal to permit the past toseome into the 
present, allthis maddened him:almost beyond 
endurance, Since the'day they) had.met in 
Sy bii's houre and bad been duly presented to 
one another as strangers, Maurice bad sworn 
to himself that before very long he would 
break this silence Kit preserved so prondly ; 
he would force her to speak to him; he would 
shake her pride and her coldness and make 
her confess to him the love he knew she atill 

held for him. 

Let ber bué do this, and he would he almost 
content. It was her.indifference, her contempt, 
ber spparent. happiness that was hia punish. 
ment. .As.if she.could Jove.Philip Desmond, 
she wbohadlovedbim! ‘List was the barden 
of hia egoistical, impatient, se!fish heart. He 
clenched his hands and. set bie teeth. It was 
not pleasant to him to wait; but ho would 
school bimeeif to do it when he bad co much 
in view, 

ie was impoasible.for her.to war with him 
forever. Her friendship-with Sybil made an 
intimacy between the two houses, and the day 
must come when by some chance, some mis- 
take, ebe would forges her role and let. him 
see heras she really was, for that Kit was play- 
ing a role Manprice never doubted for an 
instant. He knew.woman, or thought hedid ; 
he,aitributed her present attitude to the base 
desire of a slighted. woman to. punish him for 
the past, and be imagined in his own mean 
narrow minded way.that Kit gloried in her 
peond position as muoh to aid her in thia 
Puniebment as anything else ; and yet, though 
ne bad not the gilt to, understand her, he felt 
somehow that she was not like other women 





he had known, Her condactall through had 
tanghé him this, and sgainst his own nature 
and the knowledge his life had given him he 
was forced to own that he wronged her by 
imagining her capable of vulgar ostentation 
and of finding a triumph in display. 

No; sli the dignity, the pride, and the grace 
of her smallest action he allowed to be 
patars). It was her coldness and her con- 
tempt for himself that were unreal to bim. 

He could have staked his existence that Kit 
was madly in love with him, and a most un- 
happy woman in consequence, despite all her 
seeming brilliancy and content. 

It was the one pleasant thought in the 
whole matter, and he dwelt upon it until it 
grew io be a certainty with him. ° 

He was furiously jealous of her friendship 
with anyone—man, woman, or child, and 
there were moments, when he caught sightof 
Philip and she together, when his heartwould 
tarn cold and sick, and he had to stamdend 
clench hia hands till the madness of higgenlous 
anger bad gone. 

Hesbad never really cared for Phifippmnew 
he hated bim. 

He ‘hated bim first and foremostferthia 
possession of ‘this girl. This. exquimite|sbe- 
witching creature, with her unfathomable 
eyes and raddy splendour of bair. Hevhased 
him for his position inthe world, forwhis 
popularity, and for the change that hadeome 
upon him since bis marrige. f 

Is was not to be denied. Happiness!bad 
made Philip Deemond a younger andwhand- 
somer mar. He made-s good companionto 
his young wife, with his weil-cut facamnd die. 
tinguished bearing. 

To Kit he was everything shat -wagmoble 
= manhood. Her pride in him grewevery 

y- 

‘She felt her heart thrill almost every:hour 
aashe-realizid what his love for hermeant, 

She seemed sometimes as thouxh'shewere 
en enobanted princess living in a faigyeatory. 


}Bhe said as much to Cbrie as they drove 
vthrough the Park, and talked, atid»talked, 


and -talked as though they never #would:be 
able to talk enough. 
Chris lost his ahynegs as they bowled along. 


\ He was jest the same ; a little taileryand more 
idanky, and.hia voice was ® little deeper, per- 
baps; batotherwisce he was jast thesame dear 


Kit¢ueked ber hand throvgh bis arm, 

« Thigia: better than the gooseberry bushes, 
eh, Obria ? sabe laughed. 

Chris -said, rather, in his most hearty 
fashion ; and then K:t had» ¢o<go.all over her 
story once again, and had to bear with his re- 
proaches, 

* Not to write to me, not to tell me a word. 
Oh! Kit, it was beastly of you. How could 
you do it? BuiI know;” and Chris's sun. 
browned face was eloquent with diegued, * it 
was sll that oat Constance! Of course she 
didn’} want anyone to know where you were, 
when the had been clever encugh to pack you 
off ont of sight as a honsemaid, and+then she 
ups and tells me a pack of lies. Ugh!-how I 
do hate your crooked folk! Ag if I-believed 
you had gone to Paris. I kuew Miss Con- 
stance was up to-her tricks, Oh! I wanted 
to shake her inside on’, I oan tell you!” 

** Dear Chris!” Kit equeezed hia arm, she 
knew the loyalty and love in hisheart. “ Bat 
you forgive'me, Obris, don’t you? Oh! yes, 
you must forgive me, dear.” 

“I will forgive you,” Chris said, gravely, 
‘on one condition, and that is that you bave 
nothing to do with Constance Marlowe. Ob! 
I know her. She will come crawling about 
you now yoware a grand lady, and it will be 
‘dear Kit’ this and ‘dear Kit’ thas; bot 
don’t you trust her.”” The boy took K's s little 
band in. his two roughened ones, ‘ Ki:, don't 
you trust her, she will do you harm; ehe 
can’t help heraclf; it is her nature. She's a 
cat, and ehe will try and scratch you badly, it 
phe can only get the chance.” 


‘Dear Chris! you forget now I am not like! 


ee 


She reared her head prondly as'the gaia th: 
Chris looked at her tadly.) a this, 
“No; I know all that, and I know J can @ 

very little for you now. You've got somebody 

& great deal better; but, ail the same, Kit and 

don’t think me & fool for saying it, you might 

want & friend in the future, and you know it 
you do, you have only got to eay to me, : Chris 

I want you,’ and if I am sé the other side of 

the world, I will come. I'm not much of g 

chap, I know, and as for ever doing anythip 

at the Bar, well, I guezs, asthe Vankeeg me 

I — pe my country, but I oan be q 
od friend, and if you waxt me, j 

- to the test, that's all.”’ sant en ye 
And as Kit murmured some gratefal, tender 

words, with o— very tear her eyes, the 

carriage sto at the door of : 
and Philip = there to mest her, her bome, 
“It's Obris, my dear faithfol Chris," she 

—_ as a — form lumbered ont of 

the carr ip 88 now you will be 

ee adie =e 
“Ay, *em,” Paiiip said, graspi 

Coris avhandwwermly, ‘for I keow hice of 

well-and Whaverstch a lotof gratitude to give 


“Add hen, eiween them, they overroled 
pHll Whe-wey’s objections, His Juggs 
peent for, a telegram despatched to his 
mother, telling ‘her not 40. expect him for 
wome ‘days, and Chris found -himeel!. the 
hononred guest of Sir Philip-and-Iiady Des. 


Hew little Kit thought as.ekeputthersel! 
fatotber maid's bands to ‘dress for dinner 
thatethis cbance messin her girlish 
chum and comrade would “dsyelope-into a 
future allianee\of comfort: andestrength and 
—, sush:as she could -wever bave even 
dreamed poscible.or probable. 

“Bhe had been touched «most deeply by 
Obrie’s words, and by bie devoted {friendship 
—the day would*eomewhen she wonld bave 

to test.bis words to-the-witermost 
and ‘derive the greatest concolation in‘ their 
firmtdloyalty and truth. 


—_- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tues «night of Ohrie's -arrivalai the Des. 
monds: bis host-and~hos{ ess were reluctantly 
compelled to leave him. 

‘*Is.isa big important dinner, very import- 
ant indeed,” Kit declared aa she rustled into 
Chris’s*rooms (he had been allotted a small 
smoking den all to himself, as well as a bed 
and dressing-rooms) to cee he had everything 
to his comfort. ‘ You know, Chris,” she 
said, perching herself on a corner of the table 
in her old-fashioned style, and looking little 
more than a child in her delicate frock of 
white crépe, and a string of pearls round 
her throat, “you know, Chris, they are 
persuading Philip to stand for some political 
division in town, and hoe has almost con- 
sented to do £0, Lehell be so proud of 
him if be gets into Parliament!" 

“Tthink you ought to be very proud of 
him uow; he's a brick,” blurted out Obris, 
looking more red and more “boyith, end 
more ungainly than ~béfore in bie evening 
clothes, with a gigantic white “tic ‘allvon one 
side, 

He was looking with an admiration ” 
deep for words at the exquisite “picture 0 
womanhood before him. “He -waa ‘no“longet 
afraid of Kis in her new guire, “he-was 
amazed, 

Yea, isn’t he!” Kit cried, enshanted by 
the cordial liking between her first chum 
her bsloved ae “Oh! Curis hate ee 
an angel; be “hag 6 so mach” 
one, no-one!" with “serioug: emphasis, “* will 
ever kuow but myself what he bas done. 

Her ‘face*grew grave “for sn instant, her 
thoughts had flown to that brief, dark period 





from which Philip’s love bad drawn her 60 
completely, Even remembrance which 


RN i 
I was. Iam no longer alone in the World,” 





a 


m> 


=e mM 


eat o avs me 
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the World,” 


he @aid this, 


ow I can do 
t Bomebody 
ne, Kit, and 
; YOU might 
ou know, if 
mé, * Chris, 
ther side of 

much of 
g anything 
abkees pay, 
I can be a 
18 you put 


fal, tender 
eyes, the 
her home, 


brig," the 
red out of 
De glad to 


stasping 
W him go 
de to give 


overruled 


the Des. 
lnotantly 


p import. 
stled into 
& small 
as & bed 
erything 
ia,” abe 
he table 
pg little 
frock of 
Is round 
hey are 
political 
ost con- 
roud of 


of 
sh, “end 
evening 
yon one 
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heen 80 Keon was beginning to fade, soothed 
his marvellous toach. 

§he could pass Maurice coldly, quietly, with 
none of the revived horror snd trouble that 

come at first whan she had seen him and 
alized bis presences again, 

Her thoughts slipped away qaickly—that 

one of the benefits of her great bappiness 
_tronble could not live in its atmorphere. 

She gave & litsle laugh as she caught sight 
of Obrie’s most marvellous tie. 

“Qh! my dear! come here!" she oried, 
jightly. “Let me settle this bow, I want 
gebil to fall in love with you to-night!” 

‘For Kit had written round a little note to 
§ybil, and asked her to be very sweet, and 
tocome and eat some dinner with Chris, as 
she and Philip were going out. 

She knew Sybil wonld be alone, for earlier 
in the day Mre. Montgomery had run in and 
had said something about a solitary evening, 
as her husband was going to dine with some 
fellow officers at his club (Manrica managed to 
ding about three nights a. week at bis ola) ; so 
on the strength of this Kit had sent Sybil a 
line, snd begged her to comsand make frienda 
pith Chris, and, of course, Sybil was only too 
glad to do anything that would pleace Kis, 

"T want.her to fall in love with you,’ the 
gitl continued, as. sha. cet to work to improve 
the white.tie; ‘' bust, remember, you are not 
to fall in love with her, or I ahall be jealous; 
you belong to me, you.know. You are my 
dest old Obris, all my own! ” 

The boy did not smile,,only his face grew 
very red, and then very pale; and there was 
an expreseion in his honest eyea which, had 
Kit nos.been so intent on her tack, might have 
remealed.even more than Chris. himaelf. was 
conasions.of, Kit did not look up, however; 
the pulled. and tugged at the white tie, and at 
last settled it. ta her satisfaction, 

 Toere,” she,said, stepping back a yard to 
survey the result of her labours. ‘' Thore, 
nowyou are beantifnl, On! Philip, is that 
you? I have been tying Caria’s.tie. Aren’) I 
dlever 2, L am.sure you,could not have done it 
batter, now, could you?” 

Sit Poilip came in amiling, he had her cloak 
oo bis arm,..something very beantifal and 
oatly»made of white fur and velvet. 

“You.are a baby,” he said, and his voice 
wae fall of: tenderness. 

“Youahan’t aallaneababy long. Waii.till 
you get intc Parliament, and.then!"’ 

Kit laughed up into her huaband’s,face.as he 
enveloped, her in themantle, and blew a kiss 
tober ald play mate. 

_ ‘OComedowustaira with us. I expect Sybil 
ishere,and I wiil introdace you to her.’’ 

Mea. ; mery wae arrived, and Ohrie 
(elt, ahe shook hande with her, that there 
gy be.no very great diffisalty in liking 

er, 

Sybil, beside Kit, loaked homely, and noi 
even pretty ;. bat her eyes\spoke she trash of 
net hears, and her voice-wa? fall of: womanii- 
ness and 6 weetnegs. 

The dianer to which Sir Philip and hia 
young.wife. were bidden -was .at one of the 
most inflaential..and aristocratic houses ia 
London, 

_ Atter the dinner there.was veoeption given 
‘0 honour of some fareiga potentate, who was 
passing through town. 

Sosiety was new and delightfal.to Kis, She 
would have been. dreadfully afcaid: of every. 
hody-and everything. bad:she not had Philip 
always beside her-to give her courage, and to 
whisper what she-muat do, 

embeauty fieat, and then: the soul in that 

May would have won- her a pleasant path 
tnderany circumstances ; but.as Pailip Des- 
re wife it was an exceptionally-pleasant 


She-wag-voted -absolately- charming. her 
Worderfal -colouring, cher simple, child-like 
Manner, her gentle voice, her deep, Greamy 
h ce-that-yot had the piwer to change and 
bey tach marvellous shades of colour and 
pth? of thought, all these allied to her 





slender young form made her an object of | Her face flashed with pleasure, Thers wag 
immediate admiration wherever she might go. | snch a look of pleading in Constance’s eyes 

She was surrounded after dinner by half.a-| that Kit's tender heart was touched im- 
dozen men, all eager for a word with the new mediately. . } adi 
beanty, and Philip, sitting apart, watched her * Dear Constance,’ she paid, stretching out 
with a hears in which love, and pride, and | both her hands, ‘this is @ surprice. We 
happiness awelled and lived without a cloud, | thought you were siill far away. When cil 

He knew the meaning of life now. He had you arrive? Come snd sit down here 'D thi 
never lived before, Is seemed to him some- | corner. We bave so much to talk over, 
times #9 though it were oF some marvellous | a allowed _ a to be Same 
dream, some creation of his thoughts and/| through Kis’s arm. As they were going tc- 
hopes. : wards the corner Kit had alluded to she. 

He could not-realice in these moments that | looked back. : 
it was & reality, an actaal existing reality, ‘* You saw Captain Montgomery. Kis?” she 
Hia happiness seemed too great. ; Said, ag though she imagined Maurice had 

As he sat discussing politics, with his heart | been overlooked. 
aorosa the room, where that gracefal white} Ks smiled, but hurriedly. 
figure stood a vision of loveliness, with her| 1 bave already seen Capiain Montgomery 
— hued _ — out —_ oa the — napa ong F ee haw —_ 

ackground o os an erns, anrics | street.”’ © looke i 
Montgomery cana into the room, and almost | straight in the eyes. ‘ Sybil ia dining at my 
immediately after him Lady mee nese a She did not tell us you were coming 
husband, ® young man, and Constance Mar-; here!” 
lowe. With) *‘ | did not know it myself until after my 

Lord Sinclair made his way at once to} dinner,’ Maurice answered. aor 
Pailip, and the others followed. His manner was like hers, oo ut easy ; 

Smatios had turned, and was strolling be- | there was nothing to give the slightest clue to 
side Coustance. His eyes were fixed on Kit's ee keen-eyed, roe ate woman a stood 
laughing face. eside them watching them s0 carefully. 

Cenataman, albeit a little agitated as to how} ‘ Nor did I know Sybil intended going out 
Philip Desmond would act when she sp- | this evening, Lady Desmond. This ia the Grat 
proached him, did not fail to make the most | intimation 1 have had of her dining at your 
of her opportunities. and watch Maurice oure- — eee 
fally, it emiled fainély. 

As she walked along beside him she was| ‘ She is entertaining a young man, a gueat 
more and more. convinced that there was some} whom I could not bring to-night. You saw 
eee connected. besween Kit and Sybil's| bim nv _ — ——— _ then sha 

usband. turne r lovely face to stance. f 

The — on ——_ on ee the : « — = tell = all — your yachting 
mystery co 2. She racke # brains | trip,” she said, as they moved away. 
to discover some meaning, but.none would| Constance bit her lip. The change in her 
come. She maust wait and watch. cousin was something which partook of an 

Philip Deamond saw her coming, and he | evil to herseif, : 
frowned, hy A — ye peewee y — te ee —— been = who had _ 
man in the world. Ashe ed at Con-| awkward and clumsy in her presence, nor 
Sg ge te ee 

8 was diaturbed, ia heppio auc . 
great he felt generously ps to all the | sadenivahe was certain that Philip had kept 
—_ even to: those whom he oould not. call | nye me and a emy wife —- 
his friends. of her falseness, she @ mauvais hon 

He need. not fear any farther harm from | »pon her that would have come hac she knowz 
this on _ darling had — m3 shield her | eo was pone mee -~ a ower me is 

OW, & onstance was after all a woman. er a ment a 6 girl's digni 
She ee seme. consideration on ‘that | ease of manner was almost as great ac that 
score alone, if for no other. which filled Maurice's breast, although that 

He came: forward and held. out his hand to | one celebrated meeting besween them bad pre- 
her. pared Constance in some degree for the chang’ 

** You -have-had-aJtovg: ornias,” he-said, in | in Kit, 
his pleasant voios. ‘*Lona-tellame you have| To Mauricethe metamorpbosiawas little less 
been half-way round she world?” than marvellous. He found bhimeelf doubting 

“* Not quite so far as that,” Constance an- | his own eyes and his memory. Could this 
swered, in her. gentle fashion ; ‘but it has} have been that slender, dream-like vision of & 
been very enjoyable.’ She hesitated. and then | girl who had touched even hisselfish heart by 
said, her manner a. little nervous, '* Kit is with | her desolate, wan air, andthe prophecy of a 
you, of course?” | sorrowfal faiure which had seemed 80 clearly 

ne hg ay nn 

ice. ve to} up a 

Said tanyetteenaiiaa catia Root — ‘ Will | Ip anes one short week which seemed so far, 
you go and bring my: wife here, Maurics? Bhe far away —_ aesyes oR — £0 — 
has not ecen Miss Marlowe-enter.”’ of doubt an until he rawa tb 

“I will go to her,” napa oe said, quickly, a from her by his well-simulated sym- 
rn , Bi ‘ilip, alithave to pay | pathy, 
rene satesheai.< Ceitebatienigneners will | a was scarcely & trait alike between tha 
allow me to accompany him.” girl whose heart he thought he had won in 

Maurice bowed, and held.oui his-arm. the moonlight and. this beausifal young 

Lady Sinclair, «who:had been watching ' ereatare who bore herself so proudly, and yet 
Constance moat -carefally-throngh her meet- | who possessed the fragrance of ansophiatica- 
sat Seanoe thipante feos po fos abe a | ticvtearicn felt at rot beside her 

, . w r, 

coemartaianess Semin that Constance cared he who was _ = & —— _ ver . f 
a auch | t! id. e had nata consoled bim- 
pe Melis mg nme han oom self by: thinking that the anne he stood faca 
posed and quiet Miss: Marlowe. was she felt ail! to face with Philip Deamond’s wife the order 
at-ence.as though she had made a mistake. of late ree ote a = Seen ~ “ 

‘ i endar e v 
A ES poser J ae Bog yen wks woul give way to cabaettion. and & 
bar He glance. at ‘the young maen who waa! certain triamph would be his, as the girl's 
standing beside ber,-and. who was watching | weakness muat undoubtedly reveal itself. 
Coneiance tenderly, almost decpairingly. — Maurice wad 80 ame ee oo 

Kit was langhiag prettily at come amusing | point of Kit’s love for himee 
story when her consin came up with Captain | thoughts came pr ag pA cio 
Montgomery. Her treatment of him was nothiog 
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less iu his eyes than the acting of a woman in 
whom circumstances had developed all the 
cleverness and art which constituted to a man 
of Maurice Montgomery’s mental calibre the 
ordinary nature of an ordinary woman. 

Tt ig ¢rne that for a time he had felt that in 
Kit he was dealing with material that was 
new and almost incomprebensible to him, and 
shat had been the girl's chief attraction ; bat 
Maurice never deceived himeel? ; he knew now 
that had he been permitted to carry out hia 
gohemes and have claimed Kit as hie own the 
novelty and charm would have lasted a very 
short period, and at no time would she have 
appeared so attractive or have tormented him 
so much as she did now. 

To him her dignity, her coldness, her 
apparent indifference were all so many grada- 
tions of her heart ; she had enchanted him far 
more by this than she had done with her 
dream. like innocence and unsophistication. 

Her beauty was enhanced by her new bear- 
ing and by her costly surroundings. Maurice 
felt his heart beating fast as he stood apart 
and watched her talking to Oonstance. 
Between his set teeth he swore an oath that 
he would be avenged, and shortly, too, for all 
the bad moments she had given him. He 
would shake her pride and uproot her indiffer- 
ence. She should look him in the eyes and 
confess her misery and her love. 

It mac dened him to see her smiling with a 
radiance on her face that seemed to be absolute 
content, and the dawning of that wonderfal 
happiness which only comes with the thorough 
comprehension and touch of true love. Atodd 
moments the thought forced itself that per- 
haps she was not acting that, perhaps her in- 
difference was real, that the look in her face 
as she tarned is towards her husband meant 
that she had, indeed, forgotten the past and 
was living only for the present. He clenched 
his hands as these thoughts came, and then 
he dismissed them. They were so ridiculous! 
that she coald possibly love Pailip! Paili 
the old fogey! the dull prosy middle-ag 
savant. That she could love Philip after she 
had loved him! Ob! the idea was too absurd 
to live an instant. 

Maurice was standing watohing the grace- 
fal figure in its clinging white gown, following 
each expression of the exquisite face, and 
marvelling anon at the wondrous beauty of 
the hair and eyes, when Pailip came up to 
him. 

‘I want you to see my wife home, 
Maurice,” he said, as he slipped his hand 
through the younger man's arm, and tarned 
towards Kit, “You will like to pick up 
Sybil, and Lord —— wants me to go with 





, enough to 


friend, let her turn to me,” he answered 
Philip, who smiled with pleasure at the earnest. 
nesa in hia voice. 

Then they were beside Kit, and Philip took 
her hand for an instant as he explained shat he 
would bs unable to accompany her home, 

© This is what politics can do,—separate a 
man from hia wife! You will forgive me, 
dear one?" 

Kit pressed hia hand closely, and then she 
felt suddenly cold with anger and dismay, as 
her hnaband continued, — 

‘‘Maurice will see you safely home, dar- 

ling,’ Pailip said ; “‘ he ie prepared to be your 
cavalier now, and at all times, so he tells 
me." 
Philip turned his smiling face towards 
Maurice, and did not see the expression that 
suddenly came into Kit’seyes as she replied 
tohina. Her voice was very quiet. 

“Captain Montgomery is very kind,” she 
said; ‘‘and ag my dear Sybil's husband and 
your friend I shall always be glad to see him ; 
but to-night I hope he will forgive me if I 
cannot avail myself of his kind offer. I 
want to drive Constance, and the brougham 
will only jass hold we women with our 
belongings.” 

Conatanoce shot a glance at Maurice, who had 
turned a sullen red, and then grown very pale. 
She could not bat admire Kis's quiet deter- 
mined manner, aad the tact in which she had 
steered through what was evidently a 
disagreeable, may be a dangerous, moment. 
Bat it was not admiration that gave her the 
sudden pleasure she experienced ; it was the 
satisfaction of feeling that she was at once set 





on the trail that should lead to Kit's undoing, 
and Philip’s punishment. She was clever | 

immediately accept the hint; 
conveyed in Kit's speech. 

“Tam sare Oaptain Montgomery will, 
think all sorts of hard things about ms,” she | 
said, in her soft voice ; ‘‘ only he must remem. ; 
ber Kit and I have such heaps of things to 
talk about, and he will have other opportani- 
ties."’ 

“T will takes you down to the carriage,” , 
Philip said, and he offered his arm to 
Constance. He was vaguely conscious of a 
jar somewhere, bat he coald not exactly 
determine what it was, or where it came, 


, Save, perhaps, that it would have given him 


more pleasare if his little one had gone home 
with Maurice rather than with Oonstance. , 
He had met the latter kindly, and with a 
generosity she did not deserve; but he by no 


_ means desired or intended that she should | 


, and untrathfal, 


him to the Carlton for haif-an-bour. I may , 


be kept late. Kis looks tired already. By 
whe way, you have never told me what you 
think of my wife,” 

Maurice answered as quietly as he could. 

* Barely you mast know my opinion, There 
oan be bat one where Lady Desmond is con- 
cerned; her beauty is marvellous, and she 
looks as sweet aa she is lovely ; bat you know 
I had a alight acquaintance with her back ia 
she summer. You remember my accident at 
the Priory, and the skilfal way in which I 
was treated?” 

“Ab, to be sure. I had forgotten it; well, 
there is not very much change, is there? Kis 
is just as great a child as she was then.” 
Philip was lookiag at her tenderly ; he halt- 
turned to Manrice. ‘“ You muat be great 
friends with my little wife, Maurice. You two 
Ought to learn to care for one another, if only 
because you are both dear to me.” 

_In this moment all Pailip's old sffeotion re. 
vived for the boy of whom he had been so 
proud, Meurioe bit his lip. Before sbia man, so 
apright, so honourable, ao nobie, the ignominy 
of his own nature would assert itself, He feld 
himself to be what he resaliy was, mean, 
despicable, dishonourable. For one instant 


eyes reated on Kis, and they grew only doubly 
stronger. 


“If ever Lady Desmond should need a ' 


; forward caught sight of his face, and her 


i 


become intimate with Kit. She waa false 
and Philip could never 
forget this, however much hig nataral kind. | 
ness might allow him to treat her gently. It 
was too late, however, to alter the arrange- 
ments of the moment, though Philip deter. | 
mined he wonld not permit or encourage 
any intimacy between Kis and her cousin. 
Though his kindness had allowed him to treat 
Constance generously, the atory of her past 
conduct would never be forgotten by Pailip, | 
and must ever cloud and shadow her charac. 
ter in hia eyes, 

Maurice followed beside K's in silence, 
until they reached a bend in the atair- , 
case; then the madness in him found words. | 

“ Are we then to play the farce out to the 
bitter end?” he said, wildly, recklessly. Are 
we to go on like this for ever?” 

Ks looked at him, the blood receding from | 
her face at his tone, hia look, his words, For 
the first time she realized that there might | 
be danger and troable ahead. | 

Her eyes answered bim eloquently, He 
winced beneath ‘her horror, her contempt, 
her dislike, As they moved on she said dis- 
tinotly,— | 

‘I will tell your wife you are coming for 
her, if she is not already gone," she said ; and 


' 
; 


- ew , With that she spoke no other word. i 
he hesitated in his evil thoughts, and then his , 


As they drove away Oonstance bending 


heart beat fast at the sight. 


“The train ia laid, the matoh ia ready,” 





; = 
she said, to herself ; ‘** it will not be long nop 
and Iehall not have waited and suffered H : 
vain,"’ ’ 


(To be continued). 
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HER FATHER’S SECRET 


oo 
CHAPTER XXX(.—(continued), 


* Axp what may be the ex 
—— a = Lady Ohellia, me Se 

** Half the fortune left you by your father 
and your written promise pede PA snleet ms 
in any way, orattempt to bring me to 
account for this abduction, or any act of ming 
which a have Pre ene you; on those 
terme I will agree to set you free and never 
Sg eg 

y Obhellis’s pure, proud 
extinct, with royal ‘oiieeaen. — 
possible, her eyes flashed even more brilliantly 
and her lips curled even more scornfally, 

* Poor, pitifal coward!" she said, ina tons 
that fairly enraged him. “ Oan it be possible 
that the blood that ran through the veing of 
my noble father moves also through yours? 
Thank heaven you were not children of the 
same mother! Thank heaven, you and I are 
not of the close kindred |!" 

* Abuse me, if you will," said Mr, Wilmer, 
forcing himself to be calm, “I do not object 
to it—only in sach measure as you give me 
scorn I shall exact money.” 

‘Exact whatever you choose,” was the 
diedainfal response. ‘“ You may even exact 
every penny Town. Bat I once more repest, 





| Mc. Wilmer, that you will never receive from 


me one penny more than I have already 
promised you. I will not give you one single 
farthing in ransom for my liberty. I am 
used to imprisonment.” 

‘And I am used to playing the jailer,’ 
returned Mr. Wilmer, significantly, “ If you 
for one moment imagine that you can be 
rescued from this place, allow me to tell you 
that your hopes are fatile. I have taken my 
precautions so well that neither Sir Hagh nor 
C+ptain Heddell can trace you. I would even 
dety a detective. And if you hope to escape 
by your own exertions, look at that wire 
covering to your windows, and remember tbat 
you have three jailera here to keep watch sad 
= vy got - semnunh 7 

‘*Ssill, I repeat, I will not pay one pen 
of your demands," said Lady Chellis, clearly 
and diatinotly. ‘I oan stay here eo long a8 
you oan find money to pay your assistants, 
and so long as you have patience to ensc! 
the part of turnkey. This ia my decision. 

“Beware, Adah!” hissed her ve, 
enraged almost to madness at her 00d 
assertion, ‘“ I may be driven to remove you 
entirely from my path if you prove obstinate 
to my demands and likely to embarras me. 

““T believe you quite capable of the worst of 
crimes,” responded Lady Ohellis, vet 
quietly, and with no sign of emotion, save 2 
the vivid bit of scarlet that barned anaes 
cheek. ‘‘ Bat, even it I were dead, you #00 
not be richer than you are now. O! a. 
you are aware that Sir Hagh Cneliis | 
inherit everything I own, I had no marriagt 
settlements," this 

‘Perhaps it would be well to defer 
discussion for a few weeks or months, “ 
Mr. Wilmer. “ When you shall have gro 
tired of these four walls, and hove bet 
goaded almost to madness by the ¢ , 
sing song of the waves on the beach, and long 
for fresh air and freedom and your -_ 
you may conclade to part with even — 
than half your wealth to accomplish ¥ 


@esires, Solitade and meagre diet bar? 
brought down haughty spirits ——. will 


they may prove ¢ffisient aids now. 
bava no choice library here, or piano, 2% 
other musical instraments, no canvas ich 
paint bcushes, and other resources with W 
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you robbed your last long imprisonmentof half 
iss sting. You willnot have your treacherous 
maid to keep you company, and will be 
deprived of even the faint consolation of using 
a needle. With nothing whatever to ocoupy 
your hands or brains, with nothing to fill up 
one minute of the long hours between rising 
and retiring, with nothing to comfort and 
console you, it will not be long before you will 
hag me to ask what I will and it shall be 
nied.” 

The picture he had drawn was soffisiently 
gloomy to appal even Lady Cnellis, but she 
did not falter in her determination to resist 
his demands. 

“T have given you my answer,” she said, 
‘'J¢ will be the same ten days, ten weeks, or 
ten years hence. I defy you, Mr. Wilmer, 
and all the petty persecution your little soul 
oan invent.” 

“I will leave you, then," he replied. 
frowning, yet by no means discouraged at 
the decided repulse he had received. “I 
shall not often intrude upon you to arouse 
your combativeness against me. When you 
shall have made up your mind to grant my 
exactions you have only to send for me." 

He retreated a few steps towards the door. 
and then paused, as if awaiting a reply. - 

Lady Ohellia was tempted for an instant to 
appeal to hia bitter ery and to his 
recollections of the manifold benefits he had 
received at the generous hands of her late 
father, but the remembrance of a thousand 
similar appeals, in her former imprisonment, 
shat had been heard with smiles and sneers, 
decided her to retain her defiant attitude 
towards him 

Instead of replying, she quietly turned on 
her heel and swept with haughty grace to the 
swindow, from which she looked out 
apparensly absorbed in the sea view. 

Mr. Wilmer regarded her a moment and 
then muttered,— 

“A week will tame your proud spirit, my 
lady. And I am qaite willing to wait.” 

With a look of self-assarance and self- 
confidence he withdrew and looked the door 
behind him, 

“The secret is solved,'’ mused Adah, after 

his departure, shruggiog her snowy, rounded 
shoulders above the low corsage of her 
evening dress, so that the filmy lace veiling 
them arose and fell like the orest of a wave. 
" He has stolen me like a brigand for the sake 
ofdemanding a ransom. He will, no doubt, 
‘make my captivity unpleasant, even almost 
anendarable, but it is some satisfaction that 
Ishall suffer alone. Dear Aunt Dorothy will 
waita week or ® month for my retarn and 
then go home to Hawk's Neat, and make her 
will in Hagh's favour. Poor Nelly! ah, she 
will miss me, and grieve for me. Dear old 
Captain Heddell will search for me and con- 
clude that, after all, perhaps I was insane and 
have drowned myself, Sir Hagh has doubt- 
leas gone already to the continent. It may 
be months before he learns of my dieap- 
Pesrance, and when he does he will sigh and 
look sad a little while over the uankaown 
fate of his mysterious bride, and believe 
himeelf free to marry again.” 
‘Her conscience reproached her for this 
judgment of Sir Hagh. Hie fair, frank face 
arose before her mental vision, with ita 
earnest, pleading expression, and she seemed 
again to hear his tender, manly, loving tones, 
as they had thrilled through her ears on the 
Previous day. 

“I believe he loves me better than anyone 
‘lee ever will, if | regain my freedom,” she 
said, sadly. ‘‘ Perhaps there waa the hand of 
Providence in our union, and I have flang 
&way the love that would have made me a 
queen among women for the gratification of 
& weak pride. I told him that I desired my 
husband tobe a Bayard, bat what could have 


‘been more delicate and generous than his 


sondact towards me? He has those 
inetinota that have always actuated the noble 
good. What nave I done? Oa. 
CHagh, Hash!” ‘ 
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‘Bhe leaned her proud head against the 

window, and her dusky eyes looked at the sea 
through a heavy mist of tears, and her lips 
quivered like that of a grieved child. Her 
whole heart cried out with a wild pain for the 
love she had refased, and her soul sent up a 
mighty longing for the tenderness she had 
flang away as worthless, 
_ She seemed to comprehend with sudden 
intuition that in the bosom of Sir Hugh 
Chellis beat her kindred soul. The uncom. 
prehended feeling with which she had 
regarded him now revealed themfelves to her 
as the dawning of a pure and tender love, such 
as he had pleaded for, and such as a true 
wife yields toa loving husband. 

“Oh, Hough, Hagh!” she cried, in utter 
misery, ‘* Come to me, dear Hagh!” 

For « brief space she gave way to her wild 
grief, then her sobs were stilled, and she sank 
into a dreary state of hopefalness. 

‘'T have flang away the diamond thinking 
it paste, like the child to whom Aunt 
Dorothy compared me,” she said, with a 
hitter smile. ‘‘I deserve my present fate. 
Yet none the less I shall struggle againet it.” 

Resolately setting aside all thoughts of her 
young husband, she began to consider the 
possibilities of escape, lesa from a belief that 
she could effect her freedom than from a 
desire to find refuge from her self-reproaches. 
Bhe tried the naila that secured the windows, 
and found them immovable without any tools 
at her command. She pulled at the wire. 
netting, but she might ag well have attempted 
4 force her way through the stone wall beside 


‘*T can keep trying, at least,"’ she thought. 
‘* Better to struggle vainly than to give up to 
complete inaction, as my jailer intends. So 
long as I can keep my hands and thoughta 
busy on an attempt to eseape I oan keep 
myeelf from harrowing reflections.” 

At that moment her wandering gaze was 
attracted to a woman's figure on the beach— 
a tall, gaunt figure, cladin a scant gown and 
large sun. bonnet. 

She comprehended at once that she was 
locking at the owner of the house, and, as 
Mre. Garson pushei back her bonnet and , 
revealed her face, while stooping to clean out 
her boat, Lady Chellis felt that she need look 
for neither pity nor assistance from her, even 
could she gain hearing. 

‘‘Bhe hasa hard face,” she thought. ‘ Mr. 
Wilmer knows well how to choose his oon- 
federates. I shall have to depend upon 
myself*if I ever do escape.” 

Mrs. Garson soon retired into the dwelling, 
and for an hour or two the captive gazed idly 
upon the sea, forgetfal of her plana of self- 
occupation. At the end of that period the 
€x governess made her appearance, bearing a 
sm&ili tray upon which were deposited a plate 
of bread and a jag of water, flanked by a 
glass goblet, 

‘‘ Here ig your dianer, Miss Adah,” she 
said, sstting it down upon a table near the 
door. “Mr. Wilmer says that you are to 
to expect the same style of meals until you 
agree to his demands."’ 

With this remark she withdrew to bear 
her emp'oyer am*encouraging report of the 
captive’a drooping attitude and sad de- 
meanour. 

Lady Chellis was effectually aroused from 
her reverie by thia intrusion. Her cheeks 
flashed under the insalt that had been put 
upon her, and she arose and walked back- 
wardsand forwards several times before she 
could command her indignation sufficiently 
to think calmly. 

‘* Yes, I must do something,” she said to 
herself, ‘or I shall not be able to bear their 
annoyances calmly. I may as well try my 
chances of escape deliberately." 

She looked at the books, and at the various 
articles of farniture, with a view to using 
them ag levera against the windows, but gave 
op this scheme slmost immediately. She 

tried the doors, bnt they resisted her strongest 
sffortes. She then turned her attention to 
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the fireplace, which presented a capacious 
Opening, nearly covered with & gay ornament 
formed of particoloured papers. 

“T have heard of people effscting theix 
escape from prisons by climbing chimneys," 


she said, ‘‘ This chimney would be admirable 
for the purpose, but I should not dare ta 
venture within it. How very wide itis. Well, 
I have examined the room oarefally, and 
perceive that Mr. Wilmer has chosen my 
prison well.” 

She leaned her hand upon the end of the 
marble mantelpiece, her shoulder resting 
against the chimney, which served as an 
admirable background for her face. Her 
delicate, rose-hued evening dress swept 
behind her in ample folds, and her garnitures 
of Iace floated about her like a snowy cloud 
just flashed faintly with pink. Her 
countenance was pale and thonghtfal, but not 
despairing. Her delicate features were instinct 
with spirit and resolution, and her lovely 
mouth only expressed the sadness that brooded 
at her heart. 

Absorbed in reflection, she leaned yet more 
heavily against the broad end of the 
chimney. 

Saddenly as she changed her position, 
assisting herself with one hand, she heard « 
quick, sharp sound behind her, and felé a 
pressure against her shoulder, 

She started, eprang aside, and observed that 
& small door in the side of the chimney had 
flown open. A tiny cupboard in the wall was 
apparent, and she could see the spring in the 
door against which she had unconsciously 
pressed with such excellent effect, 

With considerable curiosity, as well as sur- 
prise at the singularity of the incident, Lady 
Chellis looked into the aperture. 

It was simply a square opening, with twe 
shelves. The upper one was empty. The 
lower one supported a small equare box. 

‘Perhaps the box contains something of 
Me. Wilmer's,” thought the maiden, “Its 
contents may even relate to me!” 

Actuated by this reflection, she took it out 
and examined it. 

It was of mahogany, and was inlaid with a 
gold wreath on the top and another on the 
It was looked secarely, and the key 
was not to be found. 

‘‘ITmayas well gee what is inside,” said 
Adah, ‘I don’t remember ever seeing the box 
before, bat it may nevertheless contain some- 
thing of value to me!” 

She brought from the table the stout dinner- 
knife that had been left beside her loaf of 
bread. With this implement she forced open 
the lock of the box, and was soon rewarded by 
the opening of the lid. 

The interior was full of papers and letters, 
whioh she carelessly glanced at, discovering 
only that they were addressed to a Mr. Vincent 
Therwell, with whose name even she was un- 
acqaainted. She did not read them, assured 
that they related neither to her anole nor her- 
self, and was about to restore the casket to ite 
hiding-place when the thickness of the bottom 
caught her attention. 

‘' That looks like my little writing-deak." 
she thought, surveying it attentively. ‘'My 
deek has a false bottom, and I open it by 
pressing a tiny gold-headed nail. I wonder if 
there is a false bottom to this!" 

Partly curious, and partly to pass away the 
time, she began a minute examination of the 
lower part of the casket. She became con- 
vinced that there was a false bottom, and 
determined to findit. With a pin she pressed 
by tarns apon each one of the amall gold leaves 
inlayivg the front of the box, and was at last 
rewarded with complete success. 

With a sudden olicking sound, a tiny drawer 
shot ont, 

It contained but a single paper, 

Lady Caellis took it up and read upon the 
back the endorsement: ‘A compact between 
Sir Allyn Dare, of Edenoourt, and Vincent 
Therwell, his late father’s secretary.” 

«“ What a curious thing,’ she murmured. 
‘¢ What oan Sir Allyn Dare have in common 
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with the inmates of thia lonely house by the 
sea? Some bnsiness:Affsir, probably. I-bave 
no right to read the paper. I will put it 
back |" 

Shelaid it back within the scores drawer, 
aud, in doing eo, it fell open, revenling ita 
contents to her-geze. 

Sho elanced at it unavoidably, turned 
pale, and ber eyes became rivited upon ib, 
with a etartled, frightened expression. 

*'T, Sir Allyn Dare,” she read, in a hurried, 
fffrighted whisper, unconscious that she was 
uttering the words she saw, ‘‘do hereby 
promire and agree to give in marriage to 
Vincent Therwell the hand of my daughter, 
Tide Dare, when she shall have attained the age 
of eighteen, in consideration of this said Ther- 
well's nilence concerning the crime of murder 
with which he charges me——Oh, heaven !"’ 
exclaimed Lady Ohellis, ‘‘Can this be 
possible? Sir Allyn Dare guilty of murder ? 
He would encrifice his daughter, too, to secure 
bis own safety. This is horrible!” 


Bhe read on, fascinated by her terrible 
discovery. 


The words seemed to burn themselves into 
her brain. 

“This is a crime of which I have never 
dreamed,”’ she said, half aloud, ‘ That poor 
young girl,I am sorry for her. Her lot is 
harder than mine. I) must be dreadful to be 
obliged to marry a man she does not love in 
order to save hor father from the scaffold. I 
see by the date that the ten yeare alladed to 
are past. This Therwell mast be at Edencourt 
now, prepariog for the marriage. Poor Ilide 
Dare!” 

Bhe repeated the words compassionately, 
her generous heart grieving over the ead lot of 
another even while her own life was shrouded 
in darkness. 

‘*This compact must be a ‘wicked thing,” 
she eaid, after a thoughtfal pause, ‘ This 
Therwell must be as bad ac Sir Allyn, Iwish 
t could save Tide from him, Why can I not? 
If this paper were destroyed, I can see olearly 
thas Therwell's power would be’ gone, It 
ought to be destroyed. Ilde Dare ought not 
to saffer tor her father’s crime!” 

She reflected for some moments in utter 
silence, 

She had always been familiar with the 
name of Sir Allyn Dare. She knew that her 
father had known and cordially esteemed the 
Baronet. She recalled conversation she had 
heard in her childhood of “ wild Allyn Dare,” 
before he inherited the title and estates of hia 
father, snd recollected having heard that he 
had not been upon good terma with his parent, 
who had been ag stern and severe as he had 
been gay and thoughtless, And then her 
thoughts dwelt upon Hide. It pained her to 
think of a young life shrouded as Iide’s muat 
be, of a young sou! writhing in anguish, as 
her own had dore. 

* Perhaps, too, she loves someone who loves 
her in retarn,” ahe mused. “Sir Allyn's 
crime will darken three lives at least. It ia 
sarely right to make away with thia paper. I 
will take it to Tide Dare herself and tell her to 
buroit. She shall receive her freedom from 
my hands."’ 

Her countenance glowed with her noble re- 
solve, She took she written compact, placed 
is in her bosom. and restored the box to its 
hiding.pluce, which she fastened securely. 

* Providence has thrown this paper into 
my hends,’’ she thought, going to the window, 
‘and if Lever regain my liberty, I will take 
i) to Misa Dare. Perhaps she is already 
married to Therwell, and the possession of 
this compact would not avail her. 
believed I should be in time I should be 
tempted to yield to the rapacity of Mr. 
Wilmer, Bat I will not, for, inthe event of 
yielding, 1 am not certain to regain my 
freedom until be shall have quitted the 
country. Is only remains for me to wait 


patiently. If ever I do escape I shall hasten 
at once to Edenconrt! "’ 











| offaire, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
This is the fruit’of craft : 
Like him that shoots up high, looks for the shaft. 
And finds it in his forehead, 
For he 
That sows in craft does reap in jealousy. 
Middleton. 


Mr. Jacon Jasper, the money-lender, who 
bad so unconsciously assisted to bring about 
Sir Hugh Chellis’s remarkable marriage, had 
hastened%o follow his letter to Tressilian Hall. 
The young Viscount was seated in hia library, 
upon the day sabsequent to the expedition to 
Oakshaw, when the lawyer was announced, 
He had scarcely time to thrust some im- 
portant pepers out of sight and to rise from 
his ohair, when his visitor entered his 


presence. 


‘' Beg pardon for my intrusion, my lord,” 
said Mr, Jasper, endeavouring to subdue his 
sharp toner, and bowing repeatedly as he 

‘*I feared that my Jetter of the 
other day might have been too abrupt, and so 
resolved to come in person and confer with 
perhaps, too hasty in 
writing to you, your late father having been 


eame in. 


you. I have been, 


80 recently deceased. 


‘* Pray be seated, Mr. Jasper,” interrupted 
“Twas 
about to write and request you to come to the 
I have been looking over your accounts 
this morning, in company with my late 
father's confidential steward, and bave arrived 


Lord Tressilian, pointing to a chair. 
Hall. 


at a clear comprehension of the state of 


once?” 

“If you choose, my lord,'’ replied the 
lawyer, permitting hie glances ¢o rove around 
the spacious library, and to dwell with 
particular pleasure upon the number of 
elegantly bound books .and the loxarious ap- 
pliances for writing. * I would like first, how- 
ever, to assure you of my sympathy for your 
lordebip's recent bereavement, and to testify 
from my, own experience 10 the worth and 
goodness of the late Vieconnt, with whom, for 
years, I was open the moat friendly terms." 

Lord Tressilian bowed gravely and in 
silence. 

‘I wish also to say,” continued the lawyer, 
coming to his errand at once, “that I should 
be happy to be of service to your lordship as 
I have been to your father. Idid not send in 
my accounts to press for payment, bat simply 
to make known to yourlordship the fact that 
your estates were not encumbered. We can 
settle a year hence, if you prefer it, and in 
the meantime, if you would honour me with 
any demands for money, I should be moat 
happy to oblige you. I speakthusearly, my 
lord,” he added, with ® business sort of smile, 
* on account of the approaching races!” 

‘Thanks, Mr. Jasper,” returned Lord 


| Tressilian, quietly, ‘bat I do not indulge in 


betting or gambling!” 

A shadow crossed the lawyer's face; but he 
said, with forced pleasantry,— 

** Well, perhaps you ere wise in refraining, 
my lord. Isis m dangerous habit to bet 
largely. Bat, possibly, you have inherited 
your late father’s pasfion for speculating. 
His lordship invested considerable sume in 
mines, railways, and foreign stocks," 

‘I baveno taste in that direction,” replied 
Lord Tressilian. “lam content with what 
I have, and do not sesk to enlarge my income. 
I prefer-to settle your accounts at once, or 
as soon aé I shall be able to do ec.” 

Mr, Jasper again bowed, but this time very 
formally. He had expected to establish 
himeelf on a friendly footing with the young 
Viscount, and it was scarcely agreeable to be 
paid and dismissed like a tradesman who was 
no longer in favour. He had hoped to 
ipgratiate himself in the young lord's oon. 
fidence, and he had even indulged anticipations 
of becoming bis legal adviser, and obtaining 
control of his estates. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at then that 
he fels piqued and chagrined at Lord 

















Bhall we enter upon business at 











Semila's oes tong 
eessilian’s evident ability to look 
own effairs, and that he relinquished 24 
offers he had come prepared to make, 

‘We will then proceed to business, my 
lord,’’ he ssid, concealing the annoyance he 
felt. ‘Shall we look over the accounts 
together? ” 

‘* WhenI shall have summoned my bailiff. 
He is well acquainted with all my Jate 
father's affairs,” 

Lord Tressilian touched the bell ag he 
spoke, and directed the servant who entered 
to summon the land.steward, ‘That personage 
made his appearance a moment after, greeted 
Mr. Jasper, whom he had known before, ‘and 
then took a seat ad the open desk, in 
obedience to the behest of his employer, 

The business was immediately commenced, 
The package of accounts was ‘examined 
minutely yet expeditiously, and»the sum. 
total of indebtedness was indue time 
diseovered. To say that Lord Tressilian wag 
startled at the amount would be tospeak but 
truly, buéhe concealed his surprise: fzom the 
lawyer, and said calmly,— 

“I was not aware thatthe sum was go 
large, Mr, Jasper, and shall require a little 
time for its payment.” 

‘« How much time, my lord?" 

‘' Suppose I pay you-a certain portion of the 
amount with interest every year for three 
years—the third year the entire remainder of 
the debt to be paid? I oan dothabvensily, 
but to do otherwise would subject meto con. 
siderable inconvenience.’* 

The lawyer hesitated. He knewthat he 
could press for the immediate settlement of 
the debt, and he was strongly inclined to do 
a0, since the Viscount was not likely4o throw 
any more profits in his way. 

“I should like a little time for re. 
flection, my lord,” he said, ‘'In tact, I 
wish to consult with a friend who Eleft at 
the village inn. If you will permit me to 
call again this afternoon, I wil! give you my 
decision.” A i 

Lord Tressilian acquiesced in thisarrange: 
ment. He arose with his guest, offered him 
his hospitalities, which were declined, and 
remained standing until the lawyer had with- 
drawn. 

When the door had closed behind him he 
resumed hia seat and drew from his desk the 
papers he had thrown aside at Mr. Jasper's 
entrance. These he submitted, with asmile, 
to the bailiff. 

“ Read oan he ed : : Even it +7 
Jasper presses for immediate payment, 
ees no cause for despondency. You seethat 
my father’s speculations in ‘those Welsh 
mines are likely to turn ous well after all, 
The agent saya that he will telegraph 
immediately it the mew vein, for which they 
are looking, be discovered." , 

While Lord Treseilian and his steward were 
thue engaged Mr. Jasper took bis way along the 
road towards the village, ewinging bis ig 
stick as he went, and thinking intently. His 
gaze dwelt appreciatively upon the’ 
estates of Treseilian and Dare, and ashe came 
within view of Edencourt he permitted “4 
thoughts to wander to its owner and its 
immense value. 

‘An Eden indeed,” be mused, pausing 
after he the meat and leaning 
meditatively upon the park-rasiling, 
keen eyes sought out she sported deer that 
browsed contendedly in the mingled ganshine 
and shade. ‘I should like to have 1 
relations with Sir Allyn Dare. He wee “1 
borrow money, they say, in his wild dsy 
Pity he hasn't got ® son.”’ F 

His reflections were bere broken —— 
by the sound of horse's hoofs on a 
and turning, he bebeld Therwell ean — ~ 
leisurely along, coming frem the dire 
of the village. a 
A look “ recognition instantly lighted oP 


his face. 


II's 
He :tepped forward, attracting Therwe 
attention nad bad the satisfaction of being 
recognised in tarn. 
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«Mr. Jasper, I believe,” said Sir Allyn's 
gpemy, reining in his horse, 

“Thesame. And you are Mr. Therwell, 
gir Allyn Dare’s secretary,” responded the 
lawyer, observing the so perb steed bestrode by 
Therwell, ‘I used to lend you money in the 
old days, you remember.” 

« Yes, I remember, and a hard bargain you 

g drove, Jasper,” eaid the ex-secretary, 

with a slight lacgh. ‘' Bat I am no longer a 

1 secretary, nor in Sir Allyn’semploy. It 
was his father whom I served. 

“Fortune smiles then now, I suppose?"’ 
observed the lawyer, beginning to think that 
an scquaintance with Therwell might be 
desirable, 

“Well, yes,” was the careless response ; ‘if 
her smiles bring wealth, ease and loxary, then 
ghe does smile upon me, I might say she 
aotually laughs, for lam about to marry the 
loveliest young lady in she world—a oreature 
ag bright and spirited as a wild fawn and as 
peautifal as—as.a long bank account. I refer 
to Miss Dare, the fature owner of Eden- 
court.” 

The lawyer's eyes widened to their utmost 
extent and brightened in proportion. 

“ Ie it possible ? '"’ he asked, almost incredu- 
lously, glancing firat at the large and fair 
estate spread aroond him and then at the 
rotand figure and round, smooth face of the 
expectant ‘bridegroom, ‘‘ Some people are 
born forfack, Mr, Therwell. I suppose. it’s a 

genuine love-match, Misa Dare is doubtless 
a romantic young lady who despises the usual 
routine of marriage, and chooses her late 
oe secretary in preference to titled 
n ’ 


gentle 

Therwell stroked his chin complacently. 

“T flatter myself,” he eaid, ‘‘ thas the matoh 
isnot go incongruous, Iam here now for the 


marriage. 

“Indeed, if you should require more money 
than you may have at command I should be 
happy to honour any drafts,” said the lawyer, 
Obsequiouely. 

“You are very good, but Sir Allyn would 
tel burt if Lepplied to anyone bat him. Be- 
sides, I have a fortune of my own, Mr. 
Jasper,” 

The lawyer professed himself rejoiced to 
hear it, but with such an envious look that 
Therwell could not resist smiling. 

“You are at your old business yet,” said 
the horseman, stroking the long mans of his 
steed, ‘* What are you at Edenviile for?” 

The money-lender inclined his head in the 
direction of Tressilian Hall. 

“To lend the Viecount money ?"’ 

“No, to see him about his father's debts, 
The old lord owed me a considerable amount, 
andthe young one hastopayit. It will come 

, I fanoy.” 

Therwell’s indifferent expression gave in- 
stantly to an earnest look. 

“ Has he paid you ?’ he asked. 

"No," replied the lawyer. ‘‘ He wants time, 
Says he oan pay me all within thres years, 
bat it will inconvenience him now. I imagine 
itwill, and pretty seriously too. Told him 
T'd gee about it. Faot is. I haven't quite 
mate up my mind what to do." 

Therwell looked thoughtfal, and a strange 
gleam shot from his usually dull eyes. 

Since the previous day he had conceived a 
sirong hatred for Lord Tressilian. He had 
8town to regard Ilde Dare as his peculiar 
Property and to feel towarde ber « selfish sors 
of sffeotion. He began to exalt in her beauty 
and her spirit, and to look jealously upon all 
Who won her smiles. As first, he had antici- 
Pated no danger from her interviews with the 
young Viscount, but since the visit to 

Oakshaw, and since she had left him behind 
in the retarn to Edenoourt, he had noarished 
& bitter anger againat Lord Tressilian, who 
had witnessed his discomfitare and probably 
exulted in it. He had had his eyes opened 
suddenly to the fact that Lord Tressilian was 
younger and handsomer than he, and better 
fitted in all manly attractions to win a lady’s 


heart. He had slzo diecovered that Ilde loved 


Lord Teessilian, -and that she was loved in 
revarn with an ardent, tender unselfish 
passion, such’aa he could never feel. 

In short, Therweli, while doubting nothing 
of his power to compel the marriage, was yet 
miserably jealous of bis rival. The desire to 
injure him was strong within his heart, and 
he rejoiced at the opportunity that fate had 
thrown in bis way. Afsera brief self-commnu- 
nion he said,— 

“T should advise you so press your olaima 
at once, Ms. Jasper. Or stay, why not 
transfer them tome? I will pay you hand- 
somely for them.” 

The lawyer looked keenly at the 
ex-seoretary, but his giances might as well 
have fallen upon ‘stone. Therwell’s counte. 
nance was impassive, and his eyes had in 
them nothing except an expression of 
eagerness, 

** I suppose you don't like hia lordship?” 

‘*Tam not fond of him, Mr. Jasper. But 
what do you say to my proposal? Is it yes 
or no?” 

For answer the money-lender drew from 
his pocket a slip of paper upon which wag 
inscribed the sum of Lord Tressilian’s 
indebtedness. 

Instead of being overeome at the amonnt, 
Therwell’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. He 
saw shat the immediate disbursement of such 
& 6um might embarrass even Viecount 
Tresilian, snd he beeame more than ever 
eager to take the claim upon himeelt. 

“I will give you a cheque for the amount, 


Mr. Jasper,” he said, with feigned carelese- | 


ness, “if you will make over to me all the 
paper? and notes that belong to the case, and 
all the late Viscount’s acknowledgments, with 
the necessary papers to prove the transfer,” 

Mr. Jasper »ppeared to reflect. He was 
annoyed at the result of his interview with 
Lord Treseilian, snd bad no hopes of ever 
obtaining anything from him. He compared 


Therwell's offer with that of the young | 


Viecount’s, and speedily made up his mind to 
close with the former. 

“I wiil oblige you with pleasure, Mr, 
Therweil,” he said, ‘If you will accompany 
me to the village inn the business can be ar. 
ranged without delay.” 

The ex-seoretary, concealing his delight, 
immediately turned bis horse's bead towards 
Edenville, and they set eut for the village inn. 


Upon the way they conversed with consider. | 


able freedom, aud developed kindred 
sentiments, although Therwel! wae as guarded 
and cautions in his epeech as usual. 

Arrived at the villuge they stopped at the 
Dare Arma, and soon after proceeded to the 
( ffice of the only attorney Ecenville s fforded. 
Here the papers were gone over, the necessary 
documents made ont, and the Tressilian 
claims were transferred to Therwell, he 
giving s cheque in payment, The business 
concluded, the two returned to the inn to 
dine together, and Hoadley took care to treat 
hia confedera‘e with the eervility and 
obsequionsness he deemed outwardly due to 
the future master of Edenconrt. 

After dinner Mr, Jasper hastened back to 
town, and Therwell cet out for Treseilian 
Bail. : 

He had scarcely quitted the high street 
and emerged upon the country road when he 
obeerved a horseman galloping along before 
him in the same direction be was taking, 
The horeeman was well mounted, and some 
distance in advance. The distance was 
diminished as they neared the Tressilian 
estate, and when Therweil approached the 
lodge-yates they were flung open for the 
horseman he had been regardivg, and then 
closed behind bim. 

The next moment Therwell was granted 
admittance, 

He rode ewiftly up the lime.sbaded avenue 
to the Grecian portico, dismounted, and 
and knocked at the door. 

A servant answered his summons. 

'” «I wish to see Lord Tressilian,” he said, 





imperiously. 


223 


oe a . 


“ My lord is engaged witha gentleman whe 
has jues come from London," was the reply, 
‘*If you will enter, alr, I will give my Jord 
your name,” 

Therwell gave the servant a card upon 
which his name was inecribed, and wag 
ushered into the drawing-room. He was 
impatient to behold the humiliation of hia 
rival, and walked about the flcor, his hands 
upon the precious document that proved the 
indebtedness of the late Viscount and’ biz 
claims to possess the money for it, 

© No meroy,” he whiepered to himself, “ 
shall like to hear the youngster tell me that 
he can’s pay under three years! I won't 
grant him more than three days. He will 
have to mortgave some of his farm3, ell come 
lands, or resors to borrowing. Sir Allyn 
can’t lend him a penny. I begin to feel repaid 
for the annoyance I endured yesterday, 
‘My lord’ shall pay dearly for his night ride 
to Oakshaw with Ilde Dare, and she shall 
soffer too for daring to love him!” 

With such thoughts as these he awaited the 
Viscount’s coming. 

The minutes passed, and still he wan left 
alone. The servant returned to say that hig 
lordship would soon see him, and then left 
him to himeelf. I¢ was a full half-hour 
before he was disturbed again, and during that 
time he chafed, fumed, and narsed his jealous 
wrath against the Viscount, and delighted 
himeelf with anticipations of the ruin and 
dismay he would bring upon him, 

Bat when at last he heard a step in the 
hall, he became himself again, smooth. plea- 
| gant and smiling. 

He had ecarcely composed his features 
when Lord Tressilian made his appearance, 

He came in with » faint look of surprise on 
his face, but he was perfeotly courteous, 
though very cold in his greeting. He looked 
as thongh he had jnst received pleasant news, 





for bia eyes were fall of plesenre, and his 
manner indicated a gence of relief from some 
| pressing éare. 

“To what am [ indebted for this visit?‘ 
| be asked, 
i To business simply,” responded Therwell, 
| in his soft, bland tones, which these who 
| knew him best liked least. ‘‘ Allow me to 
| come to the point at once, my lord. “ You 
| have received a visit to-day from Mr, Jacoh 
: Jasper, of London.” 

Lord Treseilisn, somewhat worderingly, 
replied in the + ffirmative. 

‘* Your late fasher was heavily indebted ta 
Mr, Jaeper for borrowed moneys," said the 
visitor, 

“That, I believe, is a fact that sonocrns 
only Mr. Jesper and myself,” returned the 
Viscount, coldiy and hanghtily. ‘It is also 
& matter which I do not chcose to disenss 
with aryone bot Mr. Jesper himeelf. Allow 
me to question the good taste that prompts 
your conduct and to end our interview.” 

“‘ Not so fast, Lord Treesilian,” exclaimed 
Therwell, smiling with gratifigation at the 
pars beforehim, ‘I have authority to sotiz 
this matter.” 

“TI fail t0 recognize it,” was the quiet 
resporse. ‘It Mr. Jasper baa made yon hit 
representative he will bave to withdraw hii 
authority from you.” 

‘I nee you do not yet comprehend,” snd 
Therwell’s eyes glowed, and it required an 
effort to preserve his imparsive expression, 
“You have bad the ill-fortune to cross my 
path, Lord Treseilian, and I never forgive 
anyone who attempts to thwart me, You 
have bad the anéscity to lift your eyes and 
hopes to my betrothed wife——” 

“Stop! You murt net speak of Miss Dare 
by that rame to me! ” exclaimed the Viscount, 
with flashing eyes. ‘I do not recognise your 
claims upon her, and the marriage shall 
never take place—never !"” 

‘* You will prevent it, perhaps,’ sneered 
Therwell. ‘ You had better bestow some of 
that overflowing enthusiasm upon your 
pecuniary sffaira, To come to the point: 





Mr. Jarper lent your father large sume of 
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money to invest in Welsh mines and foreign 
railways, and so on. You asked for three 
yeara to pay the debt in. It is my pleasure 
to inform your lordship thas I have seen Mr. 
Jasper and purchased from him the entire 
debt. Here are the docaments to prove my 
assertion. And I want the money within 
three days! ” 

He waited to hear pleadings for aa extension 
of time, and lookea at Tressilian, expeoting 
¢o see him grow pale and faint. Inatead, he 
was astonished to ees him smile quietly, and 
near him ask to see the deed of transfer. 

He exhibited it at once, 

“I suppose that is perfectly legal,'’ aaid the 
young Viscoant, returning it, 

“You will fiad so to your cost, if you 
attempt to evade the paym :nt,” replied Taer- 
well, surprised into roughness. ‘I said I 
must have my money within three days, and 
I will not wait one hour longer ! ” 

The smile deepened on Lord Trassilian's 
face; he atepped to the door of the corridor, 
and called someone. His summona wag 
answered by a small, dapper individual, who 
osrried under one arm a balky portfolio, 
whom Therweil believed to be the horseman 
who had preceded him to the Hall. 

‘*Me, Toompson, my business agent—Me, 
Taerwell,’’ said the Viscount, briefly. 

Tae two men exchanged formal bows. 

‘'Me, Thompson haa jaat arrived from 
sown,” said Lord Pressilian, with a tinge of 
triumph in his tones. ‘' He was my father's 
basiness adviser, and counselled those invest- 
ments, to which you have alladed, Mr. Ther- 

yell. He has come here to say that the Welsh 
mines have tarned out satisfactorily afser all, 
a aew vein having jast been struck, and he 
has sold out my stook at a great advance upon 
their original price. In fact, the money ia 
already placed to my oredit in the bank. So 
I s>all not be obliged to ask even three days 
in which to pay you!” 

Therwell’s face losis its coloar and its 
Golighted expression altogether. A look of 
anger and bister dieappointment gathered in 
hie eyes, and hislipa fairly trembled with sup- 
pressed rage. 

“Aa soon ag I receive from Mr, Jasper con- 
firmation of this deed of transfer,'’ continued 
the Viscount, coolly, ‘‘ your demands shall be 
paid to the uttermost farthing. Allow me to 
bid you good. morning !"’ 

The discomfited visitor took hia leave with- 
outa word, his blandness and softness having 
utterly deserted him. Hie host followed him, 
to the door, and said at parting,— 

** Accept this little check apon your plans, 
Me. Taerwell, as a siga and intimation also 
of the frustration of your schemes with 
regard to Misa Dare. For, a3 sure as I live, 
Ilde Dare shall never become your wife!" 

Wiot these words ringiog in his ears, and 
his heart awelliog with intense wrath, Taer- 
well mounted and rode towards E deacoart. 





CHAPTER XXXII, 


For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where 


deep Milt m 


It was the evening of the day upon which 
Therwell had visited Tressilian Hall and 
encountered such complete disoomfisure at 
the hands of its young master. The twilight 
shadows were gathering around Edencourt, 
enveloping the mansion, park, and pleasare- 
grounds in a soft, delicious haz; that waa 
inexoressibly delightful after the broad 
sunshine of the day. 

Is was [ide Dare's favourite hour, and the 
young girl was walking slowly up and dowa 


spring flowers which seemed to yield their 
sweetess breatha to the declining day. Her 
delicate fizare robed in the softest grey, 
relieved only by @ fleeoy scarlet shawl, seemed 
Sppropiate to the hour and she scene. Her 
pure, shoughttal face, snrrounded by & wealth 


wounds of deadly hate have pierced so } 








of glossy-brown curls, looked almost as if 
chiselled in marble, and her manner was 
unusually quiet and self-absorbed. 

Around her was spread a lovely soene, fis 
for the haunt ofa Peri. In the centre of tha 
garden, from which all the waiks radiated 
like tha points of a star, was an exqaisite 
marble fountain. The central urn was 
supported by delicately ecalptured figares 
which bore their barcen with a grace seldom 
compassed in marbie. Over tbe ura, poised 
each by one tiny foot upon the brim, stood in 
gracefal attitudes a band of water-nym phs, 
who in playfal mood were flinging water as 
each other. Tae orystal dropa dashed over 
the flowing hair of each marble maiden and 
then fell with musical marmaurs into the 
basin, Vines trailed along the brim of the 
urn, entangling the gleaming feet of the 
nymphs, and droopsd in Icose festoons over 
the outer edge of the basia, affording a 
lovely blossoming frame to the fountain, 

Bas the fature proprietresa of these beauties 
did not beatow one wandering glance upon the 
fountain, nor the flowers, nor the rowa of 
tropical trees planted in boxes which lined the 
walks, nor upon the many evidences of taste 
and wealth that crowded the garden. 

With a quiet atep she walked along, her 
grey ailken robe trailing over the gravelled 
paths and her shawi gathered tightly over her 
breast. She was thinking of what Mra. Amry 
had promised her, and was bailding hopes 
upon it. She was thinking too of her father, 
and planving, aa she had dons continually of 
late, how to avert from him the consequences 
of hia own fatal weakness and indecision. 

Wrapped in reflection she was not conscious 
of the approach of an intruder antil she heard 
her name pronouaced, and beheld Therwell by 
her side. 

“A pleasan$ evening, Misa Tide,” he said, 


; in a pleasant voice, his face without a sign of 


the anger that had disfigured it some hours 
earlier. “I hope you do not flad yoarself 
greatly fatigued after your long ride to 
Oskshaw ? " 

‘* Thank you, no," replied the maiden, her 
accenta expressive of haughtiness, as she 
essayed to pags him. 

He laid hia hand lighily on her arm. 

** Do not leave me yet," he said, emoothly, 
yet in a voice that conveyed acommand, ‘I 
have eomething to gay to you. Pieagse take 
my arm." 

“I will hear what you have to say,” she 
answered, *' bat I prefer to walk alone.” 

He detected her dislike and defiance in her 
tones, and did not press the point. His 
mouth ourved itself into an extremely 
disagreeable smile, as if he were promising 
himeelf ample revenge in the fature for her 
present scorn. 

* Very well, Miss Ilde,”’ he declared, timing 
hia etepa to hers and keeping at her side. 
‘* Have your owa way now, for your days of 
maiden freedom are sombenel. When I 
ficat came here I said you should have a 
month in which to prepare for oar wedding. 
So far as I can learn you have not commenced 
the slightest preparation. Ihave heard of no 
visits or ordera to towa millinera; I have 
seen no bastle such ag usually precedes 
the marriage of a great heiress; no noble 
friends have called to congratulate you upon 
your engagement or to pay their respects to 
the bridegroom-elect. In short, Misa Iide, 
your conduct throughout seems that of one 
who either has no faith in the projected mar- 
riage, or who ocoupics her time in scheming 
to prevent is.” 

“Your random guesses have hit the trath, 
Mr. Therwell,”’ said the maiden, coldly. 

He did not appear to notice her remark. 


| Bat his tones had a character of bitterness 
the garden paths, between rows of blossoming | 


and anger in them, aa he said: 

‘* Then I have something elee to complain 
of. You are my betrothed wife, and I do not 
choose that you should take midnight rides 
with young, gentlemen, I daresay your 
expedision had the approval of your father. 
I know you were attenced by Mies Arsdale 








and your old groom, still I do not choose that 
my fature wife should take journeys 
unattended by me, Do you know that your 
conduct has been such as to encourage 
Treasilian tolove you? His lordship actually 
hopes to make you his wife.” 

** And I hope to becomeao!" responded Ide, 
in a low, clear tous, while even in the 
it mizht have been seen thas the hae of her 
cheeks rivalled the vivid scariet of her shawl, 

* You do?” ejaculated Taerwell, “ Thgn 
you really intend to defy me? You intend to 
pacrifice 3 father to the fancy of 4 
moment? Yoa will coolly witness agcen 
to the scaffold——" 4 - , 

‘Hold!’ oried Tide, in a spirited, oom. 
manding manner. ‘ Do not dare to p 
me ia that way of my honoured father! Hays 
you for one inetant believed that I could git 
down supiuely, without a struggle againgt the 
revolting destiny yoa would force upon me? 


| Have you imagined that I would yield to this 


horrible fate without first having tried every 
means of escape? You have strangely mig. 
understood me ! 

‘No, not so,” eaid Therwell, quietly, J] 
knew yoa had more spirit than your father, 
and therefore was prepared for your visit to 
Oaksbaw. My housekeeper there had orders 
to be on the look out for you, and to send as 
once for me instead of the police. But having 
sought in vain for the written compact, you 
must now resign yourself to your fate,” 

Iide’s silence answered better than words 
could have done. 

* Still obstinate, I see,” said Therwell, 
‘You would struggle longer, and so tighten 
your bonds. Do you think it well to excite 
your father with false hopes?" 

*‘Is he not dying before my eyes?” oried 
Iide, passionately, atopping and facing her 
persecator. ‘Does he not fade pereeptibl 
every day under the excitement and 
he suffers? Solong as an instant of freedom 
remaing to me I will strive to avert from him 
the orowning horror of his sad life. He will 
die if I marry you. He will die if I refase. 
Heaven help him—my poor father! ” 

The last words were uttered with a wild. 
neaa that might have touched a heart of stone. 
Bat Therwell smiled, and said. coolly,— 

“ Better a quiet death without ignominy 
than to perish, covered with shame, and by 
violence! You suffer soo, I see, my dear ide, 
Your bopes daily conflict with your fears, and 
you will soon be exhausted. In meroy to you 
and to your father, I have decided to hasten 
our marrisgs, The feativities I have desired 
can take place afser the wedding, which shall 
be quite private, since you seem to desire il 
so. I love you, Tide Dare in my wag, quite 
as woll as Lord Tressilian does in hia I 
appreciate your beauty, your spirit, your 
wealth, your sooial posision. I admire yout 
grace, the colour in your cheeks, the sweet. 
ness of your manner, I sm an epicare, 
do not wish the bloom brashed off my 
I mean by that, that I do not chocse to deter 
our marriage until grief and deepair have 
robbed you of yoar qaiok, light ssep, yout 
Bpicited manner, your sofs blushes, —. 
health, Therefore, I have determi 
shorten the term of our engsgement 10 000 
single week from to-day!" 

“ A single week!” responded Ide. 

“Exactly that poriod,” was the answer, in 
a tone of affected lightness. “ And I have to 
reqnest thas you will not again see Lord 
Tressilian. Isent him a note an hour —— 
stating that our marriage was to be has 
and requesting him not to see you again. 80 
that tie is loosened already.” 

The young girl put out her hands — 
for supyort, and caught at the vine 
basin of the fountaio. Her face grew # 
white as those of the marble nymphs, and her 
eyes ehone with a wild light that was 
even in the despening twilight. ‘ 

“ Only » week!" she said, her thoughts & 
one blow taking in all Ra she had to do 
she hoped to prevent the marriage. 

Wout coud she do in seven days? Conld 
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r the missing witness, Shawoross? 
she et find Therwell's sister, and get from 
her tbe hidden compact? Could Mrs. Amry 
bring her weapons to bear within that brief 
of time ? 

w[f not,” thought the young girl, a start- 
ling idea taking possession of her strong, 
ardent soul, and & soft courage animating her 
qhole being, “ if not, I will defy him to do his 

] will support and uphold my father, 
Therwell shall bring his witness's against us— 
and may Heavon defend the right,”’ 

This resolve imparted a quiet, calm dignity 
jo her manner that astonished Therwell. She 
looked at him with the wildness gone from 
per eyes, and he found himeelf unable to read 
her thoughta, 

“You still grant me a week,’ she said, 
wlmly. “Fora week then I am free, and 
shall allow no dictation as to my pursuits. I 
shall see Lord Tressilian if I choose, or any 
friends who may take an interest in me!'’ 

“ Would it not be well to conciliate instead 
of angering me?” inquired Therwell, annoyed 

sther words, ‘ You do not, perhsps, realise 
how comfortable you will be in my power after 
the mar vows are uttered.” 

“Qoward |” cried the young girl, soornfally, 
“ You do well to show me still more your real 
character now. Permit me to end the inter- 
view.” 

With a stately motion of her head, she 

thered her shaw! closer and swept past him, 
taking her way towards the mansion. 

He looked after her, haif angrily, half 


proudly. — 

“Is will be pleasant to tame the proud 
little creature,” he muttered, stroking hia 
chin. * What delight I shall have in breaking 
her in. Toe time shall come when she will be 
ameck, obedient wife, with no thoughts or 
aspirations beyond pleasing me, and no fears 
beyond offending me. By Jove, I am 

nt to begin my task of taming her.”’ 
leaned against the basin of the fountain, 
and indulged in pleasant musings. 

By thie time heavier and deeper shadows 
had nestled down upon the scene, and the 
plorious galaxy of stars were shining in dim 
and mellow radiance, giving a weird aspect to 
= lovely garden, witb its trees, shrabs and 

lowers, 


Therwell was cilent and abstracted, buried 
in thooght. H+ did not see a fizure that 
taised itself noiselessly from the shadow of 
tome bushes near at band, and paused a 
moment, before attempting to steal away as 
tilently as is had come. 

It was the figure of Mrs, Amry. 

She had followed (Iide to the garden, 
intending to epeak with her, bunt, observing 
Therwell’s approach, had quietly ensconced 
hertelt beneath a clamp of bushes, and 
awaited his departure. Thus she had, 
unavoidably, listened to the whole of the 
conversation, and had become aware of the 
change in Fior's prospects. 

She was anxious to follow and comfort 
her, and believed that she could vanish 
night tuder the cover of the shade and the 

She pansed only long enough to note the 

tion of Therwell and then glided away. 
She had taken, however, but two or three 
steps when she inadvertently trod upon a dry 
twig, which snapped under her foot, and she 
a d abruptly, apprehensive of discovery. 
r fears were well founded, 
Tat slight, crackling sound in the stillnees 


of the early night aroused’ Therwell from hia 


reverie. He started, looking around him 
tervously, as if fearing to see again the 
‘upposed apparition that had recently 
Sppeared to him, and then his keen glances 
Soon upon the dark outline of that crouching 

re, 

With a quick, tiger-like bound he leaped 
towards a, — . 

The woman sprang up and attempted to 


heavily down upon her shoulder, and she 
found herself a prisoner. 

‘A listener?” he exclaimed, dragging her 
towards the fountain, and pausing in the 
lightest spot. ‘Let me see your face!" 

The woman hesitated, then shook : ff his 
detaining grasp, and pushed away the close 
hood that concealed her features, 

At sight of them he shrank back with a 
ory of terror. 

‘No, I am no ghost, Vincent Thervwell,” 
she said, as his wild, incredulous gaze 
expressed his fear that he was beholding an 
apparition, “Iam alive!” 

* Alive!" he said, in a shuddering tone. 
* Alive!” 

“Yes, Vincent Therwell. Is itso hard to 
believe ?’’ 

‘* Bat—but I heard you were dead.” 
“There was such a report. I circulated is. 
I wished you and all who had once known me 
to believe me dead.” 


(To be continued.) 








CONSTANCE CAREW. 


~—— 
OHAPTER X'X. 
I HAYEK COME TO SAVE You! 


Burt the scene which the bull’s-eye illa- 
minates will haunt Constance like a night. 
mare, a8 long as she lives. For, as the stream 
of light moves on the water that laves her 
—_, + reveals the fact thas the liquid ia red as 

At any other time she would conolude that 
men had been at work, digging from the sides 
of the ol)ffs, and throwing the dark soil into 
the mouth of the cove, from thence to be 
washed away by successive tides, 

Bat this explanation does not strike her 
now, she only sees that the water at her feet 
is like blood, that the very foam on the crests 
of the waves is tinged by this sanguinary hue, 
and this, with the excitement ehe has already 
gone through, and her proximity tthe tannel 
in which that wretched man met his death, 
and the mission upon which she ia now bound, 
all combine to give a larid horror to this hour, 
and to make her sink, trembling and 
exhausted, upon the cold ground directly she 
has reached a spot beyond the reach of the 
breakers. 

** You've no business to come this way with 
the tide so high,’ says the man with the 
lantern, addressing thestwowomen. Whether 
he is a policeman, or & coastguardeman Con- 
stance does not know, does not lift her head to 
see; she only whispers to Jenifer, who is 
bending over her,— 

“5 to bim and give kim something, 
but don’t let him come near me.” 

And the woman, ready-witted enough on 
such cocasions, says to the »an,— 

* Toank you, for your light, sir; we didn't 
know the tide was so high, and ‘tie such a 
long way toturn back. Take this and drink 
our health, the first time you've a chance.” 

She advances towards the dark fignre and 
offers him a coin ss she speaks; and as she 
does 20, Constance rises to her feet, controls 
her nerves by a strong effort, and proceeds 
slowly up the steep and winding road known 
as Smoggler's- lane. 

“Your friend seems frightened,” observes 
the man as he accepts the coin; but Jenifer 
replies carelessly,— 

*‘Ob! her's all right, tbankee,"’ a response 
which naturally makes him euppose that he 
bas merely befriended two country- women. 

Slowly, with wet feet and dripping skirt, 
| Constance and Jenifer walk up the ateep lane, 
which in the daylight looks so picturesquely 

retty. 
° They cannot fail to hear the tinkling silvery 


nees hides from them the green bank at the 
foot of which the water flows; neither can 
they observe, as they would in the daylight, 
the long pampas grass and the tropica! planta 
that grow in this sheltered spot as luxuriantly 
as in their native clime, 

To their right is a wall of reck, in some 
places covered with ivy and creeping plante, 
while here and again, if it were daylight, they 
might see a closed door which, if opened, 
would lead to a cave in which many a bale of 
French silk and Jace and many a keg of 
brandy has been stored in the days gone by, 
when the cove and the Iane well-deserved the 
name that has clung to it. os 

There was & time when Constance thonght 
of Smuggler’s lane as a delightful spot, and 
described its beauties to her school companions ; 
now she only breathes freely when she leaves 
it and steps out upon the high road, from 
whence she and her companion oan soon make 
their way to Natcombe. 

In the difficulty and excitement of getting 
here, the singalarity, not to say impropriety, 
of coming to see Sir Wilfred Marshall never 
dawns upon Constance, until she stands in the 
Park ia view of the lighted windows of the 
mangion. 

Now, without her father by her side, and 
with the knowledge that Major and Mra, 
Loxmoor have left the house, she hesitates, 
not with any donbt of the sincerity and 
purity of her own conduct, but with a vague 
distrust as to how Sir Wilfred will take her 
presence, and what his servants will think of 
her being here at this hour of the evening and 
without her parent. 

Jenifer divinea the cause of her young Iady’e 
hesitation, She hag anticipated this halt 
even before it comes, and after a brief psuce, 
in which to give the girl time to realiee the 
gravity of the situation, she says, timidly,— 

“I think you had better wait here, Miss 
Constance, and let me go alone and see if Sir 
Wilfred’s at home.” 

‘Ob, yes, if you will, please, Jenifer,” is 
the reply, in a tone expressive of so much 
relief at the suggestion, that the woman ssya, 
promptly,— 

“‘Taon you'll stay by this fountain, won't 
’ee, dearic, till I come back again?" 

** Yes, I promise," replies the girl, and she 
sinks upon a garden chair, and prepares to 
wait while Jenifer goes up to the principal 
entrance of the house and demands to ace Sir 
Wilfred Marshall. 

Jenifer is a devoted servant, but she ia not 
over-scrupnious about speaking the truth, 
and she does not hesitate to tell the servaxt, 
who opens the door, that she has come with 
& message from Captain Carew, which sie 
oan only deliver to his master in person. 

As a resulé of thia stratagem on her part, 
Sir Wilfred at oncs comes into the entrance 
hali, and recognising Jenifer, bide her 
follow him to his study. 

He is not a little surprised, therefore, when, 
on the dsor being closed behind them, the 
woman, instead of delivering her messsge, 
listens at the key-hole, makes signs of ais- 
trust to the Baronet, and he, acting on her 
mate suggestion, suddenly opens the door, 
and fiads the footman in the act cf listening. 

Tam not prepared to say whether it is dis- 
may at being foond ont, or an involuntary 
blow which he geta from his master, but the 
would be eavesdropp:r rolls over upon the 
floor, and when he rises to his feet, he 
matters something sbout thinking he was 
wanted, and slinks away, Sir Wilired saying, 
sternly,— 

* Report yourself to the house-steward, and 
leave my service in the morning!” 

Then he returns to Jenifer, who is im- 
patiently waiting for hiw. 

‘Captain Carew has sent you with & mes- 
sage to me?" he asks, regarding her steadily. 

‘No, sir; Miss Constance has sent me,” 
is the answer. : 

“Ah! what is it?” he aske, breathlessly. 

‘She wants to see you,” replies the woman, 








flee, as she saw his approach, but she had not 
taken half a dozen steps when his hand came 


sound of the rill, as it hastens 20 breathlessly 
to lose itself in the sea below, but the dark- 


“What? Now?—this evening?” he de- 
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mands trying vainly to repress his excite- 
ment 

* Yes, sir, this evening,” responds Jenifer. 
“I went to the station to meet you, and to 
ak you to come on to our bones, bat you 
didn't eee me, and Miss Constance said she 
must speak with you to-night, and so—and 
s0——" 

“Speak quickly, woman. T-il me; is she 
here? Near here?" and Sir Wilfred ia posi- 
tively trembling with excitement as he asks 
the question. 

‘* Yes sir, she’s close by; but, please don’t 
go on like that,’’ entreats the woman, with 
tesrain ber eyes. “Poor Miss Constance is 
that worried about something that she scarce 
knowa what she is saying or doing; bat I 


“From death!” she responds, with a deep 
sigh. ‘ You muat fly quickly, or you will be 
arrested for murder!" 

Then, seeing that he looks at hor like one 
distraught, she takes his hand in her own, 
looks into hie eyes, and says, in low, earnest 
tones,— 

“There need be no searesy between us now. 
Listen,” 

* Yes,” he assents, leading her to a settee, 
and still clasping her hand in his own. 

“On the twentieth of Joly I came home 
from school, and I travelled from Paddington 
to Exeter with a tall, dark, melancholy-look- 
ing man, the same whose portrait you painted 
from memory.” 





oan't tell you any more, she'll tell you all her- | 


welf; only you'll be very tender with her, 
won't ‘ee, sir?" 

“ Yes, as tender as with what I prize dearest 
ia lite,”’ he anewers, solemnly, ‘' Take me to 
her; where is she? ”’ 

‘In the garden,” is the reply; ‘bat 
eouldo’t she come in here without the servants 
seeing her?’ suugests the woman, ‘‘and I 
could sit as the door and keep guard. ‘Twill 
be beet for none to know of this walk to- 
night." 

“Yes, you are right,” he responds, and 
gOing to an inner room, he opens & glass door, 
whioh leads on to the stone terrace, before 
which is the artificial pond and fountain, 
where Constance bad elected to wait for the 
return of her servant. 

**Jass the place,” says Jenifer, in a low 
kone, ‘‘ Toie way, Sit Wilfred, on the other 
side of the water,”’ 

And he, koowing the way, advances rapidly 
ko the garden seat, npon which Constance is 
tremblingly awaiting him. 

‘IT am glad to see you,” he says, earnestly, 
‘at any moment, under any circumstances.” 


A heavy sigh is ber only response, but she | 


offers no resistance when he places her hand 
upon his arm and leads her towards the open 
gises door, to whion Jenifer has already re- 
ireated, 

Like one in a dream, Constance thus walks, 
supported by the arm of the man she loves, 
of the man whom she has come to warn of 
his danger. 

Toney pasa the threshold, they enter the 
room, lighted only by a shaded lamp, and the 
girl. with the feeling that she shall fsint or 
Buffocate, unless her face and head are un- 
covered, removes ber hat and veil, pushea 
back with both hands the rebeliioua curis 
trom her forehead, and breathes with sach 
diffisulsy that her compsnions fear she is 
about to faint. 

“Let me get you some wine,” says Sir 
Wiltred, bat she stops him quickly, and says, 
fearfally,— 


‘No, no, I want nothing. I have no time | 


to lose; I must epeak with you alone!” 

She glances at Jenifer as she utters these 
words, and tha latter eays, promptly,— 

“ Yes, ’'U go; TU wait outside tne door on 
the terrace ;’’ and she goes, while Sic Wilfred, 
who does not like to lock the door leading 
joto the entrance hall, pushes a heavy chair 
againet it, which oannot be moved wishout 
making a noise 

Constance, meanwhile, sita with her head 
bowed, her hands before her eyes, unconscious 
tha’ the raya of the lamp falling upon her 
uncovered heed and tumbied hair, makes it 
gleam like barnished gold. 

Bat her attitude is expressive only of grief 
and despair, and Sic Wilfred approaches her 
tenderly, reverently 

‘ 
Oarew. How can I serve you?’ 

She uncoverg her faos, litsa her eyes, rissa 
Blowly to her fees, and says, with a fearfal 
glance around, ag though the very walla had 
are — 

. _ come to save you—to warn you to 
uy 
“To save me!” he repeata, in amaz3ment. 
* Feom what would yon save me?” 


“ Ah! ”" 

Toat ia all he says, and there ie silence 
between them, an acousing silence on her part, 
until he says,— 

*G> on.” 

“ T left the train at Exeter to get a cup of 
tes, becanse my head was aching fearfally. As 
I was returning to the train I saw you get 
into the carriage that I had Ieft, and I knew 
that I was looking ill, and not at my bast, 


| and,” with almost a sob, ‘‘I didn't follow you, 


but stepped into the carriage in the rear, 
meaning to speak to you when we reached 
Teigomoath,” 

He presses her hand, but makes no com- 
ment. 

* You know the rest,” she continues. 

“No, tell me what you know, what you 
think,’ be says, almost in a tone of com- 
mand. ‘ 

Again she sighs. Then, ina weary tone, she 


ays,— 

“‘T watched your carriage door at 8 iarcross 
and Dawlish, and I knew that neither you nor 
that man left the train. When we had 
entered the tunnel I heard a noise in your 





carriage like a atraggle. The door opened and 
was shutagain. Is was opened sgain, and a 
dark figure was shot ont into the darkness; 
and I wasin an agony of distress, for I thought 
it was you who were the victim of that 
tragedy. To my amazement, almost before 
| the train stopped at Teigamonath yon left the 
| carrisge and disappeared, and I, thinking I 
| must have dreamed what I had seen in the 
tunnel, opsned the carriage door intending to 
ask for the book I had left behind, bat the 
carriage was empty. I laid my ungloved 
hand upon the onshioned seat, and it was 
stained with blood!” 

A shudder convalsea her frame at the recol. 
lection; bat he only says, calmly and 
quietly,— 

“ Go on ” 


had seen made me ill, and that I have been 
intensely wretched ever since; butI kept your 
secret, I kept it even thia morning when the 
detective came to see ms, and to tell me that 
Me. Catchball had applied for a warrant 
against me, on a charge of marder |" 

“* Against you!" echoes the Baronet. ‘‘ Why 
against yoa?" 

** Becanse my book was in the oarriage: he 
found ont thas it belonged to me. He is my 
enemy, and will try to destroy me; but it is 





e are safe from eavesdroppers, Mias | 


for you I am afraid, not for myself. Oh! we 
are losing precious time; do go!" 

With an impstient gesture he asks,— 

‘*Have you mentioned my name in the 
matter to anyone?” 

“Nol no!” she ories eagerly. “I would 
have died firat. Only Jenifer knows that I 
have come here to night. I have not even 
said that I saw anything happen in the 
tannel ; but they know that I have kept some. 


I retain my senses 1” 
‘* Poor ohild ! thia excitement has been #00 


‘bat you are labouring under some great 
delasion. You speak of ‘marder,’ who has 
been killed?” 





** 1 don't suppose you meant to haré him,” 


“I have nothing more to tell you,” she | 
| replies, ‘except that the memory of what I 








' 
| 
| 
' 
\ 


thing baok, and they will wring it out of mo; |; 
though [ will never breathe your name while | 


| 


she explains. “I dare say he first 
you, because he looked strange. and + 
found out since that he had sunbtroke j 

India ; but you know he way Killed, his body 
was found, and you didn’t come forward : 
= inquest, or state that you knew anythig 

one manner in which he‘oxms by his 

“My dear Constance, you are’ bringi 
very grave charge against me,” sue ‘tus 
Wiifred, — - troubled countenanse, “y 
can scarcely understand it; 
loved og i T negotiate = 

‘If I did not, shonld I be here?” 
with bent head and throbbing eat rode 

He litte her hand to his lips, kisses it 
derly, then says seriously,— 

“Toe man who fell, or rather who Bptang 
from the railway carriage, on the eveniny of 
the twentieth of July, was not killed ; indeed 
to the best of my belief, he iz alive at the 
present moment,” 

‘*Not dead!" echoes Constance; “ Bat 
the body that was found in the tunnel, and 
upon which an inquest was held, is is not tha 
same? is it not that which is called the Teign. 
mouth Tanvel Mystery?” 

‘Certainly, not!” is the emphatic reply ; 
“the man who was killed was seen by his 
friende on the twenty-second of Jaly, two days 
afterwards. How he osme by his death in 
the tunnel is a mystery atill unaolved; but 
his body has been identified, and thas dispozes 
of the grave charge you make against me." 

‘Oh, no, that is unkind, I don'ts make any 
charge,” she cries, reproachfally, 

** I don’t mean to be unkind, my darling!" 
he says, tenderly, ‘' but is hurta me to think 








attacked 
hey have 


ten- 


| that all shia time you have belicved me 
| capable of keeping silent under such dreadful 


circumstances.” 

“TI could not always believe it,” she 
responds, ‘‘ but still, I could not doubs the 
evidence of my own senses; and you offered 
no explanation. Do you remember on the 
sea wall when you told me you loved me, I 
asked, ‘Ia that all?’” 

‘* Yea, I am not likely to forget it,” he 
returns with a smile, 

'' We were near the tunnel at the time, and 
I thought you were going to tell me what bad 
happened there; that is why I spoke 20 
Straugely,"’ she says, 

**T wag not aware that you knew anything 
about the affair in the tannel,” he replica, 
‘tand I very foolishly promised the madman 
whose life I saved—instead of endiog it as 
you supposed—to be silent about his attemp! 
at celf.destraction, I regretted my weakness 
afterwards, bat I gave him the promise in 
retarn for his own pledge that he would never 
make an attempt upon his lite again.” 

‘ Aad where is he now?” asks Constance, 
anxiously. : 

“That I don't know,” replies Sir Wilfred, 
‘but he maat be found.” 

‘Yea, he must be found,” assent the girl, 
nervously, ‘‘our only hope of comfort, and 
safety lies in hia being foand. Oarcbball is 
determined t0 ges me imprisoned if I don't 
marry him—he told me so." 

‘The impudent scoundrel! " exolaima the 
Baronet, hosly. 

“Yos, he ia a dangerous enemy,” sisents 
the girl, Then barking back to she subject ot 
her distress, she aske,—‘‘ What did happen 12 
the tunnel; you have not told me?” 

“No; J gave my word that I would not 
disclose the matter to anybody,” he replies, 
evasively, ‘I shoald like to keep my word; 
but if you insiet upon an explanation, I will 
give is!"’ 

“TI can trast you and can wait,” she 
replies, though all the same she cannot help 
wishing that the mystery bad ended bere. 

‘“‘ You said something about his having 
a sunstroke,” Sir Wilfred, remarks: ‘“ do you 


much for you.’ he says, gently and tenderly; knew bis name?” 


She tella him, adding that Alfred Rendle- 


| mere had come home from India unexpectedly, 


and that she had heard a large reward wad 00 
be offered for his discovery." 
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« A farther reason for trying to trace him,” 
gemarks Sir Wilfred. *‘ What is it, Jonifer?"’ 
This to the woman who comes into the 
yoom with an expression of alarm upon her 
senance, 
oor Phere'a a man or a wild animal,in the 
en prowling about,” replies the woman ; 
Nand we ough’ to be home by this time.” 

“Qh, yes, I had. forgotten the time,” cries 
Constance, rising to her feet, and hastily 
adjasting her hat and veil on her head and 
face, “1 must not stay another moment,” 
ghe continues, ‘ and the walk ia a long one.” 

«“ Would you like ms to drive you?” asks 
fir Wiifred, anxiously. 

‘No, your servants must not sse me,” she 
replies, nervously, ‘We ehall return by the 
road ; I won't attempt Smuggler's Cove again 
to-night.” 

“ Of course not; bué I shall see you to your 
own door,” he says, quickly. 

And paying no heed to Jenifer's alarm 
about 8 man or @ wild animal being in the 
garden, the Baronet directs her to leave the 
house ag though the interview were over, and 
wait for-them a little below the lodge gates, 
Then hetakes Constance on hig arm as 
thongh ske-belonged to him, and leads her 
through the park to a smaller gate of which 
ho has the key. 

They oan hear the sound of their own 
tootateps, they cam almost hear the beating of 
their own hearte, while the wind sighs 
through the leafy branches: of the trees with 
a mournfal, sobbing sound, as though wailing 
a dirge over thempand. thougessarcely a word 
is breathed between thena,, Constance clings 
to her companion’s arm, as much with 
terror as with affeotiony 

Oaoe or twice they pausetolisten, with the 
uncomfortable feeling thatthey are followed ; 
bat nothing occurs to confirm their suspicions 
before they reach the high road and are 
joined by Jenifer, 


CHAPTER XxX. 
“spEAK TO ME! SPEAK TO mE!" 


Tus clocks are striking. the half-hour aféer, 
ten, when Sir Wilfred and, Constance, 
fillowed by Jonifer, enter the gates,of Kil. 
worthy House, 

“T will come in for a few, minutes,” ob- 
terves; the Baronet. ‘I should: like to: see 
your father if he is at home,’ 

“Bat: you: won’s teil him where I have 
been!’ gasps the girl, in sudden alarm. 

“Certainly. not. Can's you trash me, 
darling 2?” he asks, 

“Ot course I can,” she responds; “ bat I 
am dreadfally nervous. I cannot shake from 
my mind the idea that we have been followed, 
that.some enemy. is.in wait: for you or forme, 
Oh! do promise me to ride home; it is a 
long, dark road, and you haven't: even: your 
doga with you!” 

“TI will ride home, if you wish it, dearest,’ 
he replies, tenderly, touched by her solicitnde 
for his safety; ‘* but. you must promise me to 
be cheerfal, and shrow off the shadow, that 
has besn hanging over. you so long. You 
have been frightening yourself with)s bogie 
of your, own manufacture; and. now) I have 
explained is away, you will be your old self 
again, won't you, my love?” 

“Yes; but the man, must be found,” she 
Sys, nervously, “aud pray set about: it 
quickly.. For your: own sake, for: mine, and 
for the sake of poor Maggie Saunderson, he 
must be: found without delay at-once.” 

“I will set.abont it to-morrow,” he answers 
promptly, and at this moment the door is 
Opsned by Jenifer, who had left them to go 
round by the servant's entrance, and who 
informa them that neither Captain Carew nor 
Misa Myra has yes returned, 

Constanes gives Jenifer her hat and japket 
in the hall, and walks into the drawing-room, 
looking slightly flashed, her hair tumbled, 

but exquisitely pressy, showing no other sign, 





from her appearance, of the long walk and 
agitating scene she has gone through. 

Her feet are wet, and her skirt is draggled, 
bat that would not be noticed unlesa you 
looked for it, and her simple dark biue dress 
throws into greater contrash her handsome 
features, her lovely complexion, and her 
glorious wealth of hair, which to-night seems 
brighter and more billowy than usaal, 

‘‘As your father isnot at home, I will only 
stay & few minutes,” says Sir Wilfred, taking 
her hand in -higown and holding it tenderly ; 
‘‘but I couldimot:speale to you in my own 
house, Conssanee; as freely as I can here, and 
I want to hear fromsyour own lips, my 
darling, shat. you love. ms-even agI love you.’ 

‘T do love you,” shesighs. 

And) thea:he-claspi her ia his arms and 
kigses:-her-fondly, while she nestles close to 
his: hears, marveling at her own great happi- 
ness, and feeling that the joy of knowieg he ia 
innocent, and-ot being so traly loved, is worth 
allithe ageny of mind she has suffered, 

“ And: youwillibe my wife, Constance ?”' he 
asks, with a.smile, feeling thas the question 
hae tacitly been already answered. 

“Yas, when that) man is fouad,"” she says, 
timidly. ‘ Taatwdethe first thing. We can 
think of nothing else till he is found.” 

“* You are right;’’ he responds, 

Then, suddenly changing his tone to one of 
almost jadicial gravity, he asks,— 

* You believe me,-Constance, don’s you?” 

“Believe you?” she repsats, uncertain of 
his: meaning. 

“Yes; you belicva. what I tell you?" he 
replies, ‘‘ Toat man sprang from the carriage. 
It was in the struggle to hold him baok that I 
got my owa wrist out with the broken glass. 
I hastened back to the spot, got bim ont of 
the tannel before another train could pass, 
and gave him sheléer—bat I will tell you more 
to-morrow." 

‘t Yea, I do believe you,” she replies, firmly, 
** implicitly.” 

He folds her in hia arma again, kisses her 
reverently and tenderly ; then when he releases 
her from his embrace, ha eays,— 

‘I mast go, darling. I will see your father 
to-morrow; and relieve hia mind of anxiety 
regarding the condacs’ of that rasoally lawyer, 
Good-nighs, my love. 


‘* Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say ‘ good-night’ till it be morrow.”’ 


One more kiss, and he is gone, and. Con- 
stance is left to think over his words, and to 
wonder how she could have been the victim of 
such a misconception of the truth. 

She is still.thinkiag, dreamily; a happy 


smile upon her lips, that have smiled ao litsie- 


of late, when the clear, sharp repors. of fire- 


armas, like that of a pistol-shot, falls.distinodly. 


on her ear, and she, with nerves still highly 
strang, and ready to take alarm at, the ficat 
note of danger, springs to, har.,feet, riaga the 
bell, and asks, breathlessly, of Jenifer, wao 
instantly answers she sam mans,— 

“ Did you hear that,soand?” 

‘*You mean like. a shot?" aska the 
woman, 

‘* Yea, It sounded: close-by. Call, the 
other servants.. Let us, go dowa to the gata 
Oh, I wish my father would come!” 

Bat before her orders can be. executed there 
is a sound of rashing feet coming up the 
gravelled carriage-drive, and Captain Carew 
barats into the house, crying wildly,— 

‘Lamps! lights! quickly! A man has 
been murdered at my very gate!” 

Scareely conscious of: what she is doing, 
Constanes catohes.up & small shaded lamp 
that stande in a corner, and hastens out of 
the house, accompanied by her father, and 
followed by tha frightened, servants, each 
carrying a lamp or ® candle in her hand, 

‘" T had got within sight of the house,” says 
the Oaptain, as they hasten along; ‘ but the 
night ia dark, and I couldn't cee muoh dia. 
tinotly, but I thought. I heard she soand of 
voices. Then came a report and a flash, and 





& man rashed by me, whom I tried to knook 
down. I gave him « blow, bat 1m afzaid he 
isn'¢ much the worse for it. Ab! here wea 
are! Good Heaven! it's Sir Wiifred Mar- 
shall!” 

Not knowing what she is doing, Constance 
dropa the lamp which she hoids iu her hand, 
ana flings herself by the side of her prostrate 
lover. 

‘* Wilfred, dearest, speak to ms! epeak to 
me!” ories the girl, wildly, taking his limp 
hand ia her own, and covering it with kieges, 

Bat Oaptain Csrew interropts her sternly. 
Ho does not know what rach things she may 
Say, and he wants no farsher complications, 
thongh they seem to he crowding ppon him on 
every Bide; 50 ho takes his dangoter by the 
atm rather rongaly, makes her rise, and says, 
ia & voioe she data not disobey,— 

“ You-are doiog him mors saraathan good. 
Don’t make a scene, One of you women run 
for & policsman and a doctor, the others help 
me toges- him into the house, ho may bs ran 
over-ifihe lies here.” 

Hisvorders are at onca obeyed; bot they 
have only got the injured man inside the gates 
when» ® oarriage drives. up, and James Tre. 
leaven alighta and hands ont Myra Barlow, 
who, with the rest of her friends, is aetonished 
to see suoh a strange group of people, while 
some-of the best. lamps in the house sre 
standing about on the grass: plas, to give light 
to the scene, 

* Ot, Captain Carew, I hope I am not very 
late-——’ Myra begina. 

Batthe Captain interrupts her impatiently 
by calling ont, 

“' Here, you fellows, come and lend a hand ! 
there's a man been shot, and I want to take 
him-into the house. I’ve sent for the police 
andia surgeon. Make haste, can’t yon!" 

‘ All righi, sir,” answers the driver of the 
fiy, and he jamps down from his seats and 
comes forward, followed reluctantly by James 
Treleaven and the other young msn who had 
helped to make up the party. 

‘ Oh, dear me, hadn't you better send thea 
poor man toa hospital!’ exclaims Myra, in 
& distressed tone, as though she were person- 
ally aggrieved by the present arrangement. “ It 
will ba so horrid to have anybody die.in the 
house, you know!” 

Constance utters & little. ory of anguish at 
the.idea.of death coming to snatch away her 
greatest.earthly treasure; and Oaptain Carew, 
sympathising with his daughter's feelings, aud 
stung by the callous remark of one who hus 
long outstayed her welcome, turns fiersely 
upon the heartless girl, and saya,— 

‘* Tt won’é interfere with your, comfort. We 
shall want.your room for a nurse!” 

A remark that.so startles Myra. that she 
turns. back to the.carriage, and whispers 
eagerly with Nellie Treleaven, who has not 
thought it worth while to alight. 

Meanwhile, with. the additional, assistance 
thus procured, the wounded baronet,is carried 
into the honge, and placed upon the conch in 
the dining-room, thas, being the, nearest, at 
hand. 

Sir Wilfred breathes faintly, but ha does not 


open his eyes, and Capisin Carew makes.no, 


attempt. to ascertain ihe. extent of his. 
injaries, 

** Do go. and fetch another doctor," implores 
Constance, ‘‘he may die while we are thug 
waiting.” 

Her appeal is addressed to Jamea Treleaven, 
though, she is scarcsly conscious of his identity, 
and he, touched. by her distress, snswers 
promptly. 

‘*] will,” and, he hastens, back to the fly, 
followed by the driver, whe, in obedience. to 
hia orders, drives him to a surgeon's close by, 
and in a very few minutes they return bring- 
ing the latéser, and bia assistant with bina, 

They, find the group in. the.diniog, room 
pretty mach as they left it, the help, which 
the servant had been, sent.to seek. nos having 
yet arrived; but now the room is cleared of 
all save Captain Carew and the two medical 
men, and Constance, holding Jenifer tightly 
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by the hand, goes into the adjoining room, 
and site with pale, sad face and tearless eyes, 
waiting to hear the fate of him who lees than 
half-an- hour sgo held ber in hie arms, pressed 
his warm lips to hers, and asked her to be 
his wife. 

She bas gone through so much to.day of 
terror, anxiety, relief, and intense heppiness ; 
succeeded by a feeling bordering upon ceepair, 
tbat she sits here with the springs of hope and 
griet almost paralysed, while Myra Barlow is 
saying, excitedly,— 

“I badn't an idea it was Sir Wilfred 
Marshall, I wouldn't bave spoken as I did for 
the world if I had known; and be was always 
20 awfally good to me, be was quite fond of 
me, and to think I should be the one to 
soggest he should be taken to a hospital!" 

Nobody seems to heed her, for James Tre- 
Jeaven bas gone to take bis sister home, 
intending to return when he bas done so, and 
the third maid-servant with the gardener 
is standing in the ball, ready to give any help 
in their power when called. 

Bo Myra continues ber spologies and 
excuses, while Constance contracts her brows 
as though the shallow words hurt her, and 
Jenifer says sharply,— 

“You'd best go to bed, Miss Myra, you're 
mo good here. Don't you see that you are 
worrying her?” 

Bhe glances at her young mistress as she 
speaks, and Myra, ready to bite her tongne 
out with vexation at having provoked Csptsin 
Carew to spesk to her as he has done, feels 
that any spology she has to offer will be best 
reeerved for the morning, and with the sulky 
remerk,— 

“Yes, I don’t suppose I can do any good 
here, Good-night, Mies Carew,” she goes up 
to her own room, forgetting, in her own per- 
eons] annoyance, even to make a pretence of 
anxiety with regard to the extent of the injury 
which Sir Wilfred bas sustained. 

Meanwhile, the servant that has been sent 
for aid returns with a policeman, and is 


(“* I HAVE COME TO SAVE YCUi’’ Sa¥S CONSTANCE—‘ TO WABN YOU TO FLY.’ ] 


| speedily followed by another dcotor, and then 
what seems to Constance a long time elapses 
before her father comes to ber and erays,— 

‘*He ia alive, but ina very critical ccndi- 
tion. We muet have a ema!) bed carried into 
the dining-room, and be must stay there. 
One of the doctors will remain all night, the 
other will send for a nurse; and in the morn. 
ing, if he ie alive, we shal) telegraph for a 
epecialist from town to extract the bullet.” 

A tearless sob is the girl’s first reeponse, 
then she asks,— 

“What can I do?” 

** Bee to the bed being got ready,” says her 
father, ‘There is nothing more to be done 
till the morning. The policeman can bave 
the little room «ff the hall, where I keep my 
sticks, swords and guns; be will want some 
kind of bed to sleep upon too. It is useless 
sitting here wringing your bands, the greatest 
kindness you can co Sir Wilfred is to act." 

His words bave only balf their desired 
effect. He does not wish to be spkind, but 
there is ecmething in his daughter's face 
which makes bim fear for her reason, and he 
is determined to rouse ber from the contem. 
plation of her own overwhelming sorrow, to 
attend to the trifling needs of daily life. 

“There are the beds to be got ready, and 
I dare say they will want bandages and linen. 
And I’m awfully hungry myself—I bave bad 
no dipner!"’ exclaims Csptain Carew, in his 
most fussy manner. “1 wish you would 
make haste, Constance; and Jenifer, tell cook 
to get something ready for me directly ; a 
man must eat to-night, if be dies to morrow ; 
and there will be a Jarge increase in the num- 
ber of the fami) y—really I think you women 
are dezed!" 

He bounces ont of the room as he says this, 
afraid possibly to look longer on bis danghter’s 
face leat he should break down; and she, after 
covering her eyes with ber hands for a 
moment, and breathing a silent prayer to 
Him who alone can help ber in her great 





eorrow, goes quietly with Jenifer and one of 
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the other servants to bave the extra beds got 
ready, while the cook is soon busy preparing 
her master’s supper and making such pre 
tions for the patient as lemonade and Beet tea, 
sustenance which there is a grave doubt Bir 
Wilfred will never live to erjoy. 

But everything that can be done is done at 
laet, Constance is not permitted into the 
presence of the wounded map, but she knows 
that be bas been lifted on to the bed prepared- 
for bim, and that the two ¢éootors are still by 
his side, the case being 20 grave that they do 
not dare to leave bim. 

* And now you must go to sleep for a few 
hours,” says Captain Carew, authoritatively, 
addressing bis daughter. ‘ It’s useless eaying 
you can’t sleep,’ be continues, 8 she pro- 
tests; ‘you must, or you')] have brain fever, 
and that will be a pretty piece of work. 
Jenifer telle me, too, that you've eaten nothing 
to-day: I shall send you a cup of beef tea, 
and mind yon érink it; I don’t want the 
house turned into a hospital.” And as she 
lifts ber pale face for the ‘ good-night kies,’ 
though the grey dawn is breskirg, and says, 
meekly, “ Yee, paps,"’ be dashes a tear from 
his own eyes, feeling sadly that the worst bas 
not yet come. 

So Constance retires to rest, though she 
believes thas sleep will not visit her eyelids. 


Bhe is terribly weary in body; the cup of 


beef.tea is inteneely unpleassnt, baving in it 
& strong flavour of brandy or cpivm; 


Jenifer repeats ber master’s orders about 


drinking it, and soon the waxen eyelids close, 
the troubled brain rests, the aching beart for 
the time forgets its sorrcw, and she sleeps. 


(To be continued.) 








A onrevE and instructive toy is s doll which 
writes the s)pbabet on a slate, and in spy 
order desired. It therefore spells words snd 
writes sentences, The inventor is s mecbani- 
cian of Nuremburg, Bavaria. 
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[WITH A ViOLENT START PONSONBY DROPS THE PISTOL, AND TCRYS TO SEE THE ODD VISITOR !] 


NOVELETTS.) 
HIS LITTLE WAIF. | 
eM 
CHAPTER I. 


A sMALL room in the cfficers’ quarters at 
Warminster barracke, a room crowded with 
attractive Inxuries of all dcercriptions; for 
Cyil Ponsonby likes to be surrounded by 
everything that is artietic and pleasing to the 
eye, and bas spared neither time nor money 
in the embellishing of the bare, shabby little 
room. Handsome curtains drape the mean- 
lecking window, the floor is covered by a 
carpet soft and thick, luxurious lounging 
chairs sre rcattered sll about, on the dingy 
walls bang a few choice pictures, while the 
nsrrcw mantelpiece is crowded by rare bits 
of china, interspereed by the photographs of 
the Jatest beanties in the theatrical world, A 
loricus fire burns in the emall grate, and 
fore it, on the big skin rug, lies a sbarp. 
looking little terrier, baeking in the warmth 
of the dancing fieames, Every now and then 
great guests of wind cause the ill-fitting case- 
ment to rattle ominously ; snd the rain, dash. 
ing furiously against the panes, seems to do 
its beet to beat them in. 

_It is a terrible night in Jate November, a 
bight to be avoided by those who can stay in 
docrs, a night when one positively worships 
the cheery warmth of a good eoal fire, And 
jet Cyril Ponsonby sitting at the little table 
in the centre of bis room seems quite un- 
copscions of the cosinees of hie surroondings. 
He sits with bis elbows on the table, and 
hie chin resting on his bands, and stares 
gloomily before bim—a terrible expreseion of 
cespair and misery in bis clear blue eyes, bis 
handsome young face quite haggard and aged. 
He ought to be happy : young, good-looking, 
an immense favourite with his brother 





Cfiicers, the Bpoilt pet of the ladies, one would 
think he had nothing to desire; and yet to- 


a 


night there is no lightness in his heart, and be 
sits there in his pretty little room making up 
his mind to a terrible deed, 

Left an orpban at an early age—an orphan 
very badly provided for (his father being o 
penniless yourger son of a proud but im. 
poverished family, his mother the pretty 
daughter of a poor ccuntry clergyman)—he had 
been brought up by bis aunt, the rich widow 
of a city slderman, a stern, ambitious woman 
who felt little love for her aristocratic-looking 
young nephew, and yet did not grudge bim 
ng in order to advance him in the social 
scale, 

No expense had been spared on his educa- 
tion, and the allowance she made Cyril when 
by-and.by he received his commission in a 
crack cavalry regiment was exceedingly band- 
seme, But Cyril was reckless and extrava- 
gent. He had plunged into gambling and 
horee-racing, and lost astonisbing sume over 
these pleasant but expensive little amuze- 
ments, 

Time after time he found bimeelf over bead 
and ears in debt; time after time bis indignant 
relative bad rescued him from bis difficulties, 
lecturing him severely, and yet at the eame 
time handing over the required eum of money. 
But her patience bad given way at Inst. 
When, once sgain deeply involved, he bad 
made the usual spplication, she had utterly 
Geclined to he)p bim sgain, bad returned most 
of his letters unopened, and had sternly 
declared that she would have nothing more to 
do with him. Cyril, being this time in a 
worse plight than ever, was filled with con- 
sternation by this unexpected severity, and, 
hardly believing it possible that she could s0 
barden her heart against him, bad done his 
best to convince her that the only course open 
to her was to come forward sgain and rescue 
him from bis embarrassed condition. But 
Mrs. Normanburset, like Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, hardened her heart against him, and 
refnsed to be persuaded. 

Rendered, almost desperate by the thought 





of all he owed, worried by importunateftrades- 
men, haunted by the remembrance of his many 
debts of honour, the young fellow had made 
one last appeal to his obdurate relation, vowing 
that, should she free him this once, he would 
reform, would give up racing and gambling, 
and, devoting himself to his profession, keep 
bis bead well above water, and never make 
such an appeal to her again. ‘ 

She had not replied to this last eager 
request, and Cyril, ever sanguine, bad decidec 
gladly that she was thinking the matter over. 
Bat, alas! it is not 80! This bitter November 
evening, her answer bas reached bim; a cold, 
sarcastic reforal to help him, ending op with 
& few curt words of admonition, which goad 
the zune ( fficer almost to madnees. 

‘My last chance gone!” he muttters, 
grimly. ‘‘ Heavens! what a fool I have been! 
Aye, and a rogue, too!” bitterly, “for I can- 
bot pay my debts. How can J look the other 
fellows in the face? They must think me a 
cheat and a swindler!’’ With a groan, he 
buries his face in his bande for a moment, 
then raises bis head and looks steadily round 
the fire-lit room. ‘“IfI sold all this pretty 
rubbish, I might be able to settle just one of 
my debts of honour, and what good would that 
do me?’ he muees, wretchedly. ‘‘ No, no, I 
can’t get out of the quagmire, there's only one 
road open tome now!"’ Rising abruptly, he 
goes over to the window, and, pushing aside 
the rich curtain, stares Grearily out at the 
blinding rain. ‘“ The fellows will get drenched, 
driving home from that dinner-party,” he 
murmurs. ‘ They'll come rushing in here to 
tell me what sort of an evening they've had, 
and how many people have asked after me, 
and they'll fiad——”’ 

With a shudder he breaks off, and Jeans his 
head heavily against the curtain. He isso very 
young, only twenty-one, and life bas been £0 
sweet to him; it ie bard, very hard to leave it 
so suddenly, he thinks, drearily ; and yet is it 
not the best way to solve the enigma? His 
face grows very stern and hard then, black 
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thoughts, born of all the troubles that beset 
him, urge him on to that one brief act, that 
shall cancel all his earthly debts, even while 
the recording angel sorrowfully places the 
heavy black mark against his name. 

‘Tl not delay,” he matters, angrily, 
‘They might come back and stop me,’ 

Deopping the curtain, he turns-away ton 
quaint-looking cabinet, and, unlocking the door 
with a hasty hand, takes out a small richly 
mounted pistol. 

“No-one will misa, me,"’ he mnoabters, 
farlornly. ‘' The fellows will be haifiorry, 
half. contemptuous, my aantwill positively be 
glad) that ber spondsterifé nephew» will: no 
ad worry her. If my mother were alive, 
I~ usnnal® 

Pashing the pistol from hiamas he sitsvat 
thetable, he closes hie eyes and#ries to conjure 
up the image of the sweet, dimly-remembered 
mother, who had lofs her one cherished child: 
solong ago ; but the longed-for vision will nos: 
come, 

‘And no wonder,” he ories, desperately; 
“thow could I expect her to come to. meunt 
such a crisis? She is too good and pa¥e, tao 
innocent and ssint-like to have an 
do with: such.a desperate wretch |" a 
wild laugh he snatches up the pistol ageimy and 
statesesit meditatively. ‘‘ My bemefriendt ” he 
cries, in Jond, cleaméones ; head 

00 


soarp stealing 
into bis eyeeaethey travelifrom one object:ta: 
another. ‘ Good-bye, Tatsere!”’ hevsayay 
softly, to the hitsle rough terzier, aud Tatseray 
little knowing what-is about to- happen, lifts 
hia head for a moment-and wage his feather 
of a tail lazily, them: curls himself up again 
and begins so enore peacsfally. ‘‘ The fire is 
hie beet friend on a night like this,"’ thinks 
the young man, cynically, 

“ Well, I must not delay. Noone wants me 
here. I—Iam utterly deserted!” 

Ah! foolish, reckless heart! Even as be 
speaks his guardian angel is close aj hand, 
eager.and willing to rescue him from such a 
terrible fate, to spar him on to a nobler life— 
a life in which this one weak moment shall 
at last be forgotten ! 

Aa Ponsonby lifts the pistol after that.one 
bitter ory #he door ia pushed, softly open, and 
@ litle gicl creeps into the room—a, fairy:like 
creatare with great dark, wistful. eyes, and, a 
masa of exquisite golden carla falling limply 
on to the drenohed brown,cloak that-envelopes 
herhead, She criesin sweet, shrill tones,— 

* Vm lost! Whatam I todo?” 

With-a violent start the young fellow drops 
the pietol-and turne to stare at his odd visitor, 
an angry. impatient. sensation in his troubled 
heart at this untoward interruption. 

“IT suppose you belong to the married men's 
quarters ?'’ he saye gloomily, though he starea 
very earnoetly at the little, charming face. 

“No, I don’s!"” she anewers, promptly, 
tugging atthe strings of her clinging cloak. 
‘I don't belong here at all. I told yoo I was 
lost, stupid! ’’ witha little impatient frown, 
* Onl do come and untie my cloak?’ This 
Wish a pretty; helpless glance at him, 

Cyril bites his lip impatiently, He would 
very mach like to turn her ont and look the 
door; bat the great brown eyes, looking out 
front that tangle of soft curls, seem to force 
himto:be good to the little maiden, 

Siowly and relactantly he goes over to her, 
and begins to struggle with the aggravating 
knot into which she has:dragged her ribbons, 

*‘ I say! how cross you look!’ exclaims the 
young lady, suddenly, as he removes the 
drenched oloak, ‘Ain't you well? Here, 
I'lt'give you a kiss, dear boy!” 

The next minute two soft arms are round 
hie neck, and a pair of sweet baby lips are 
pressed to hig. 

A wonderfal thing: happens then. 
childish embrace ; og 
soni. 

With a mighty ehnudder he realices that he 


That 
stems to awaken Oyril's 





bas been saved from s coward’s death—realiaes, | 


too, the awfal sin which he had almost com- 
mitéed, 

‘‘Thank Heaven!" he whispers, faintly, 
*' the child has been my guardian ange!."’ 

It’s very rude to whisper,” remarks the 
little girl, reprovingly. ‘'I can’t hear a word 
you say!” 

And Ponsonby smiles gladly, and presses a 
Kiss on the pouting red lips. 

“Wait ono moment, babyy” he cries, bur- 
riedly¥; and with a shamed flash on his face, 
snetekes:up his deadly little:-toy and looks it 
away again in the quaint cabinet. ~ 

“ Youmustn't call me, baby!” remarks the 
little thing in dignified tones; ag-he comes back 
to here “I'm eight years oldyand my name 
is: Barbara |" 
taneieanis what?” aske = lad (for he is 

in a very respeotfal manner. 

Thisdelioste black brows are knit at thas 
question. Thechild&: seems to be trying to 

something—a something that escapes 


ORs: 

“PGén't kngwy’ she sayacslowly. ‘Once 
I hadanother-name, but I can’¢:remember-it. 
Evensitiee I came away with mother I've only 
beemealiéd Barbara !"’ . 

“ AOD understandt’’ ories-Cyril, a world 
of pityimbienbiae eyes, ‘ And wae it mosher 
who lospyon:?” 

She node quietly. 

* Bhevsaid. she was goin’ foremewalk, and 
tookedmerwith-her, Siie-tolfmme to wait 
while sheewent-into a shop; bnt she never 
comed bask to me. I knew she wouldn't 
though.” ’ 

“You knewd” exclaims Cyril, 
puzzled, 

* Yes, cause before we came out I heard her 
tellin' the man I was a little nuisance, and 
that she meant to lose me. I don't mind 
though," defiantly. ‘‘She was awfal cross, 
and so was he!” 

“The man? your father? " ventures Cyril, 
putting hia arm round her, and drawing her 
over to the fire. 

Again the pencilled brows are bent. 

* I don't think he was my father, he wae 
80 cross, and he slapped me often. I waited 
and waited for mother, and then I came 
through those big gates and rightin here, and 
found you,”’ 

With a little yawn she leans her bright 
ov against him, and gazce pensively into the 


utterly 


re. 

Opril’s face ig very grave. He knows from 
her careless words that she -has been wilfully 
deserted. She hae been s stumbling. block in 
the path of mother and “ the man,” and they 
have determined to get rid of her. 

“ Lefe-here close to the barracks, thinking 
she'd run in, and thatsome soft. hearted officer 
would take pity on the pretty lissle thing. 
Well, the unnatoral creature was right. She 
shall be looked after. I couldn't do less for 
the one who has—however unooneciously— 

revented me from committing a terrible sin, 

y Jovel Mre. Normanhuret would think me 
crazy; bat I don’t think that jolly old Mother 
Carew would. I'll take the child to her to. 
morrow, andthen set to work to get myself ont 
of my difficulty.” 

*Are-yon going to sleep; man?” asks a 
sancy little voicé- when hia thoughts have 
reached this point. 

“No, I'm not?’ returned the young man 
with a langh; “bat I think you are oot far 
off it, Barbara.” 

‘T guess I'm not,” she says, patting his 
chin, softly. ‘ How nice you look now; not 
a bit cross!” 

“IT think I'm too glad to be orogs.”” 

‘Ab! that'a good,’ marmnra the child, 
stealing her arm round his neck. 

She ia wearing a shabby litsie dark bine 
serge frock, a frock which suits her well, bat 
whioh Cyril finds, to his utter dismay, as she 
creeps closer to him, ia literally soaked with 
Praia. 

*« Child, 
anxiously. 

* Yee, I'm horrid wei," she anewers, with 


you are drenched!" he cries, 








& little distressed shiver. “ Tet’g take th 
) 

iting ofan, sou San aot Sh 
With olamsy but willing fio era : 
complies, and a minnte Ser ’an ooh 
stands frockless, the genial ficelight dancin 
on her pretty, soft white neck and arma, s 

“What's your name?” she asks then 

coming close up to him again. : 

| Cyril—you can call me that. Ses here! 
I'll ring for a dear old woman I know and 
she shall pnt you to bed.” ° 

“Very well, Oyril,” she answers, with 
ser submission, only you'll oarry me to 

e ” 

“Of course I will) Here, Barton!" ag an 
astonished locking Roldier-servant, anawerg 
his imperative ring. ‘Send Mra. Grierson to 
moe, Thislitele.girlhas lost ber friends and 
Siete Bie eee 

er ‘ y-the-bye, youdon't h 
to know her?" FA “ran 

Bartom, comes» clowe up to them, and sur. 
veya the prettyy: sleepy creators, with great 
interest, : 

No, air,” hewaya slowly, “8 y 
ery: 1 child, sir,” “ hands s 

* Ob no!” cries Ori); hastily, “ andyshe's 
bess heartlessiy desertedy Barton,’ And 
then he proceeds to: tell theman+the child's 
pathetic tale, 

Toe wretoves! " exclairas Barton, in deep 
indignation, ‘ andon such’s nighttoo! Why, 
she's drenched tothe skin:almost, sir,” 

““Yos, send mother Grisyson atonce, she 
must be got to bed, If no-one claime her, I 
shall take her to Mra. Carew; Barton.” 

His soldier.servant eyes him admiriogly. 

“That's uncommon good of yon, sir," he 
says quickly, and thinks it is shyness at 
being praised that brings deep red to his 
master’s cheeks. 

‘ T'll go at onst, cir,” he cries, and, harrying 
off, is back again in no time, with a motherly, 
looking woman, the widow of a soldier, who 
is constantly employed in barracks 

“The sweet little lamb!’ Mrs, Grierson 
cries, as ehe harriesin. ‘ Ab, Mr. Ponsonby, 
there be some wicked folk in this world! 
Barton here told me about her ag we come 
along.” 

“That's right,” cries the young man in 
relieved tones; then, raising the pretty 
drooping head from his shoulder, ‘ Barbara, 
dear child, will you go with Mrs, Grierson, 
and let her-put you to bed ?” 

The beautifal brown eyes open for & 
minote, and the cheery-faced woman is 
steadily surveyed. 

“You,” gaya the child sleepily, “I'll 
go with her. Carry me, Cyril.” vite 

With a tonder smile he lifts her io his 
strong young arns, and with the soft, fla 
cheek pressed tight againes his own, carries 
her away to Mrs, Grierson’s trim clean 
rooms. 

* e * . * 

“I gay, Ponsonby! what's this I heart 
They teli me that, in our absence, you have 
adopted a wandering Warminster infant! Is 
that trae?” 

The speaker; a dark, p leasant-looking, 
medium-sized man, daehes into Ponsonby’s 
room, some time later on in the evening, a0 
excited, curions expreeeion on his lsaghing 
faca, a little heap of lettera in his hand. — 

Oyril, seated at his sweettoned piano, 
playing one of Mendelscobn's dreansiest gems, 
stops abruptly and springs up with a litile 
vexed exclamation. 

“Don’s ba absurd, Trevor!” he say’, 
sharply. 

“Ab, come now! I've seen mother 
Griereon, and she's told me sli abont it, 
ories the other young man, in agerieved tones. 
«A little sanoy puss with golden curleand dark 
eyes, so she described your treavure-trove to 
me ; told me, too, that the interesting darling 
wandered in here qaite by chance, and can 
give no accennt of ner parents, for all her 
eight years. Seems to me, dear boy, & regulat 
plant.” 
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“No, I dent think it’s that,” snawera 
Ofril, quietly; ‘‘at least, the child has 
nothing to do with it.” 

‘Bat Barton tells me you mean to look 
after her for the rest of her natural existence! " 
exclaims the elder man: ‘‘ what will the 
chire tante say tothat? And—and, er—how 
will your income stand it?"’ 

Ponsonby shakes his head gravely, 

‘My aunt has discarded me, she hag 
nothing whatever to do with me; and, for the 
yest—why, I muat leave the army.” 

“My dear fellow, you can’t!" comes the 
eager answer. ‘I was coming to tell you the 
news—we are orderad to India—thoseraxoally 
Sepays are showing signs of discontent,” 

Pouscenby’s eyes glitter as he listens. j 

“To India!" he ories. ** Ab, that is grand! | 
No, I cannot leave the service now, Trevor,’ | 

“J should think not! Bat you must geé | 





rid of this small encumbrance, Cyril, you | 


muet not bs rash,” 

For a minnie the lad hesitates, then, with a 
deep flash on his bandsome boyish face, he 
¢urns and grasps the other's hand. 

“I can't desert that child!’ he says, 
huskily ; ‘' she saved my life, man,” 

“ What on earth do you mean?’ in sur- 
prised tones. 

“Til tell you,” says the lad, in low, shamed 
scoents, Ina few brief words he acquaints 
Trevor with hig rash resolve, and. tells him 
how that sweet childish voica had so oppor- 
tunely arrested bis reckless hand. 

Trevor, listening to those. low, earnest 
words, has grown strangely pale, for he loved 
the lad well, and cannot bear to think of him 
sitting in hia lonsly room, his young heart so 
full of gloom and despair that he could posi- 
tively welcome a shamefal, ignominions 
death, 

“Bless that ohild!” he ories; suddenly; | 
“she has indeed been your guardian angel, 
and you are quite right io your determization 
to look after the sweet little sout. I'il help 
you too, Jad, even if the aunt expostulates ; 
and that reminds me, there's a letter here for 
you—jasé come—a legal-looking document. 
I'm hoping it’s from your aunt's lawyer.” 


with a delighted smile, ‘ She's fast asleep | 
and she looks like a picture,” 

“By Jove, the old. woman's right!” 
mutters Trevor, admiringly,. staring medita. 
tively atthe sweets baby-face, with its golden 
halo. “Hallo! she’s. going to rouse up!” 
Bat it is only for a moment that. the great 
velvety eyes look sleepily up at him, then, 
passing on to Ponsonby, grow suddenly 
radiant, 

‘'My Cyril!” ehe mormaurs, slowly, lazily; 
then the sweat eyes close, and: she passes 
again into the land of dreams. 


OHBAPTER II. 


“ Mary, I expect a visitor this afsernoon—a 
gentleman. You must have afternoon tea 
ready in good time.”’ 

Her orders given to her bright-faced litéle 
maid, Mrs, Carew departs. to her pretty 
drawing-room, and, sinking into a lounging 
chair, stares in a troubled way at the dancing 
flames of her cheery fire. 

' Just sighs reese since he bronght the dear 
child to me and aeked me to take oare of her, 
and now he comes back to fiad her gone!” 
she thinks, distractedly. ‘‘ What a careless, 
cruel guardian he will consider me! How |; 
well I remember that afternoon he bronght | 
her to me—the darling, lovely little thing, in | 
her shabby blue frook and the new cloak and | 
hat that he had bought for her. How gently 
he untied that cloak and smoothed the silky | 





“Ob, Cyril! why did yon stay away go 
long?" exclaims. Mrs. Carew, in-sudden, re- 
ee tones. “I missed you sadly, my 

ear.’ 

“Did. you? Taat's pleasant. to hear,’ he 
answers,, genially.. ‘'I made up my mind to 
stay out. in India.until—well, until the child 
was grown up,” with « littie nezvous laugh. 
‘*When.I was: ordered home I managed to 
exchange with another man, and.so stayed 
on. I knew from your letters that-the child 
waa safe and well and bappy. Her own 
letters, too, assured me of that, Dear, saucy 
little letters they were! I have them: ali 
here ”’—touching his breast peckst. “So I 
determined to wait until she was sixicen and 
then come home and see her,” 

Mre. Carew's face grows very grave ag she 
listens to his serenely happy speech. ; 

“You—you must have taksn a great fanoy 
to the child in the few short hours. she waa 
with you, Cyril?’ she says, in low tones. 

**By Jove!.I did!” he cries, impaleively. 
‘'Then every time you sent me her photo- 
graph she seemed prettier and more bewitch- 
ing. That's a new one, is it nos?” jumping 
up snd striding across the room. 

‘Yes, taken a month. ago,” answers Mrs. 
Carew, faintly. 

“And like her?” demands Lord Langley, 
eagerly, his eyes drinking in the exqnisite 
beauty of the flower-like face. 

‘*A perfeot likeness.’’ 

‘Does she remember me? Has she spoken 
of me?” he queries, hastily, 

* Remember you? Oh, yes! ‘Dear Cyril 


curls when he had taken off her hat. ‘My | Ponsonby’ she called you for long enough. 
guardian angel, Mrs, Carew,’ that was just | According to your wish, I never told.her of 
what he ssid as he kissed her, Aud I pro-/ your title. Then, when she was growing less 
mised to guard her as my own until he oame | childish, ‘Mr. Cyril’ was alwaya her name 





“No such luck!" cries Cyril, with « little 
laugh. ‘‘Help yourself to a cigar, Trevor, 
while I investigate my letter!” He tears it 
Oper carelessly, but, as he scans its contents, 
his eyes gleam very excitedly, and he turns 


with a qaiok, astonished ory to his friend, | 
“Trevor!” falters the lad, flashing hotly, | 
“Tam more in my golden-haired fairy’s debi 
than ever; this letter is to tell mevshat I have | 
Succeeded to the Langley titie and estates, | 
my cousin, old Lord: Langley, having died | 
suddenly, Ab! Trevor; do you understand ? | 
lam a rich man.’ 

“Tan heartily glad 1” exclaims his brother | 
offiver, seizing his hand; and to think, lad, 
that but for your poor little waif it would | 


bave been too late’! ”’ i hall 


_ * Yes, Heaven bless her !'? murmurs Cyril, 
in low, reverent tone. ‘‘ Trevor, I shall take 
her to-morrow to dear Mrs. Carew. I must | 
See her setsled before we sail! "’ 

Trevor glances at him curiously. 

“You mean to go with'us to India, then?” 
he says, slowly. 

“Ah, yes, why not? I've nothing to keep 
mein England,” anewers Cyril. quickly. 

Trevor smiles in a pleased way. 

“I was afraid you'd desert us now you are 
& lord,” he says, in jessing toneg, “I'm 
awfully giad to think that you are going with 
us, dear boy.” 

“Thanks!"’ returna the newly-made lord, 
= grasps his friend's hand in an expressive 

ence. 


“You'll find your waif a woman grown, 
When you return,” eays Trevor, presently, 
“and @ pretty one too, if Mosher Grieraon's 
description is not an exaggerated one!”’ 
,""Come and see the ohild,” says Cyril, 
Simply, and leads the way tc the motherly 
Woman's domain, 





| swere the young man, quickly, as he takes the 


you have been away ever since the title came 
to yon, and so the old name comes more 
natorally.” 


to claim her. Ob, dear! dear! what.will he } 
think?” 

Aa she reflzois thas, a very perplexed frown | 
wrinkles her forehead. 

‘Just eight yeara to-day,” she murmurs, | 
leaving her seat. by the fire and moving rest- | 
lessly over to.the window, ‘‘and much the. 
same kind of weather—a. bitter wind and | 
blinding rain.” 

Anxiously she soans the winding country 
road that leads from Maveley station right 
pact her pretty cottage, and, ekirting the 
Manor, Mrs. Normanharst’s stately dwelling. | 
place, rung on in an irregular way to the 
market town of Baslingdon. 

“‘ He won't atay here long when he finds out | 
the trick that has been played,” thioks Mrs. | 
Carew. “ He'll go straight to the Manor and 
demand an explanation of madam. Ah, there 
goes the cart fromthe Visarage! The train 
must ba in, then. Yea! yes! here comes a 
cab!" 

With a heavy sigh abe leaves the window 
and hurries back to her chair, staring 
nervously as the bell is loudly pealed and she 
hears Mary’s brisk footsteps across the tiny 


‘‘T must be brave,’ she mutters, and, ag 
the door ia hastily opened and a tall, bronzed, 
handsome man rashes in and seizes her hands 
she {orces herself to meet his happy glance 
with » cheery emile. 

“ My wear old friend! may I steal a kiss?” 
he cries, lau*hingly. 

“Of courae you may, Oyril, my dear!” 
“Bat, dear ma! I'm very free and easy. I'm 
forgetting your title, Lord Langley."’ 

“And you must go on forgetting il,” an- 


kiss and leada her baok to her chair. “Iam 
never anything bat Cyril to you, my dear old 
lady.” 

on Well, I have always thought of you aa 
Cyril Ponsonby,” she answers, slowly, feeling 
miserable as she notes how the olear blue eyes 
rove round the little room. ‘ You sea, Cyril, 





‘* Yes, I see," he answers, absently, his eyes 


resting lingeringly on a large ee | 


Please go in, sir,” whispers Mra. Grierson, ; which hanga.on she opposite wall. 


for you, and every night your name came first 
in her prayers.” 

‘‘ Dear child,” says the young man, in low, 
contented tones; and then comes: the question 
which she has been dreading to hear. * Where 
is my sweet waif?” he ories, eagerly. 
“Barely you have not allowed her to go out 
on such a dismal day?” 

For s minute Mrs. Carew is silent, her grief 
rendering speech difficult; but at last she looks 
up, and the young man, seeing the utter misery 
in her gentle eyes, grows suddenly alarmed. 

‘She has gone, my dear boy,” she falters, 
and begins to cry in a quiet, hopeless fashion. 

“Gone!’’ echoes Cyril, his handsome facs 
paling. ‘Ah! to her own people, I suppose ? 
They bave found her out and olsimed her ?"’ 

“No, oh no! Four years ago sn anony- 
mous letter came to Barbara, telling her of 


: her mother's death, and saying that hence- 
| forth she was entirely free !”’ 


“Then where is she?" demands Cyril, 
sharply. 

‘Ab ! that is the terrible part of it. I—I 
don’t know!" 

‘‘ You don’t know!” echces he, slowly, a 
very stern expression in his blae eyes, ‘‘ How 
is that?" 

“Is was a month ago, dear,” answers Mrs, 
Carew, secing it is beat to speak straight out. 
‘I went to Baslingdon to see my sister, and 
stayed all night. Barbara hada cold, sol left 
her here with Mary. I came baok next morn: 
ing and found my maidin great distress. Miss 
Barbara had packed up all her things and left 
the honse the day before. She had cried 
bitterly as she said good-bye to Mary, and had 
told her she was never coming back. She had 
left a little note for me, begging mo to forgive 
her for her hasty flight. She knew I should 
be grieved; bat, alas! she must go away and 
hide herself ——"’ 

“Was it s—a lover?” interrupts. Cyril, 
huskily, a fierce light in his clear eyes. 

“Ab, no! no! The darling had never 
thought of such a thing!” cries Mra, Carew, 
vehemently. 

‘“Ahl” ejaculates Oyril, with: a sigh of 
reliof, ‘ then what was it tempted: her away ? 
You left her happy. Some one must have 
seen her in your absence and persuaded her.” 

“Toat was my first thought,” says Mrs, 
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Oarew, quickly, ‘I questioned Mary, and 
found that Barbara's only visitor had been 
Mrs. Normanbarst. She arrived shortly 
after my departure, and had had a long inter- 
view with the child. I shonld have thought 
nothing much of that, as she often pays us & 
visit ; bat when Mary told me that the dear 
child went away in the Manor carriage, I 
rew suspicious, and determined to go up and 
jemand sn explanation.” 

“My aunt!” exclaims the young man, 
sternly, ‘‘has she dared to meddle? By 
Heaven, she will have to answer to me for 
this!” 

“I'm afraid she won't,” says Mrs. Carew, 
sadly, “her obstinacy is terrible. When I 
taxed her with tempting Barbara away, she 
just laughed at me, and told me I had guessed 
rightly. She had acted for the best, she said, 
in iey, cruel tones. The girl was possessed of 
a fatal beauty. Her nephew, she knew, was 
on his way home, and, meeting the nameless 
syren, would ae fall in love with 
her and make her y Langley. 

** That I could not stand,’ she said, coolly. 
‘Tne Lords of Langley have always married 
in their own rank. I determined to see the girl 
alone, and Jay the facts before her. Luckily, 
she is sensitive and proud, and recognised at 
once her own doubtful position. She bad 
always thought of herself as Barbara Oarew, 
your little niece. I soon undeceived her, tell- 
ing her of my nephew's charity to her, and 
showing her how necessary it was that she 
should try to keep herself for the future. She 
agreed to —- She wonld willingly 
accept the situation I had found for her, and 
would never, never allow herself to be found 
by her generous benefactor. She is gone, and 
neither you nor Cyril will ever see her again.’ 

‘Oa, Cyril! she has a heart of stone. In 
vain I implored her to tell me where she had 
hidden the child. I even grew angry; it was 
no use, I could not move her!" 

“ Bat, by Heaven, I will!” ories Lord 
Langley, in haughty, angry tones. ‘I will 
force that meddling woman to tell the truth.” 

‘Ah! I hope you will, my dear!” exclaims 
the old lady, eagerly. ‘‘ Mejor Trevor did his 
a but only met with the same icy recep- 
tion.” 

“ Trevor!” echoes the young man. “ Has 
he been down?” 

“Ob, yes! You see, he knew our sweet 
Barbara well, and often ran down to see her 
and have a talk about you. In my deep dis- 
tress I telegraphed to him, and he came at 
once, and tried to help me in every possible 
way. He is even now searching for the child.” 

** That is good of bim,” cries Cyril, his face 
softening. “I remember Trevor was with 
me the night the child came to me.” 


“ He is terribly distressed at her disappear- 


ance, and has done his best to find her ; but | 


she seems to have completely vanished.” 

Lord Langley remains silent for a minute, 
musing on the difficult question, but at last he 
speaks, in quiet, yet determined tones. 

“I shall go at once tothe Manor. My aunt 
is at home, I suppose? ”’ 

“Yes; that is what puzzles me, She has 
never been absent again,” 

"Then she took Barbara to her hiding- 
lace the day she wiled her away,” says 
yri), quickly. “I wonder if she returned 

that same evening. 
suppose 7"’ 


‘Yes, I do,” hurriedly. ‘The man who 
opened the door to me, told me his mistress 
bad only jast got back." 

‘A whole day,” remarks Lord Langley, in 
musing tones. ‘“‘She may have taken the 
child some distance, then.”’ 

“I think she must bave done,” says Mrs. 
Carew, following him into the hall. ‘ She 
would be afraid to let her settle anywhere 
near here; besides, had she done so, Major 
Trevor would have found Barbara by this.” 

“True,” he answers, thoughtfally; then 
with sudden wild passion, “Ah! my poor 
child! my guardian angel! It is hard to 








| 


| 





You don't know that, | ee a?” 





think of her in the midst of strangers, my 
sweet, sensitive Barbara!” 

Mrs. Carew, infinitely touched by his eager 
words, melts into tears again. 

“I'm afraid Mre, Normanharst will never 
yield to you, Cyril,” she says, mournfully, 
** She is so hard and proud,” 

* And so am J,” returns Cyril, quietly, his 
lips set in a very grim line. 

Mrs. Carew smiles faintly, and, standing at 
the door, watches him, wistfally, as he strides 
down the garden and ont at the little gate. 

“My dear lad! I hope he'll conquer 
madam, but I doubt it,” murmurs Mrs. 
Osrew, as she closes the door and goes slowly 
— b =. ob peas _—, tea 7 
unt g, Mary,” she says, _ ™ 
shall wait for Lord tenses.” cage 

“Yes, ma'am,” answers Mary, respectfally ; 
then in a series of gasps. ‘ Ob, ma’am—if 
you please—what does his lordship say.—of— 
of Miss Barb'ra?’’ 

“He is terribly put out,” answers Mra. 
Oarew, feeling relief in talking the matter 
over even with her little maid. ‘He has 
gone to the Manor now." 

“Ab! ma'am, has he?” cries Mary, with 
a broad grim. ‘I feel rarely glad to hear that, 
for sure, he'll get the secret ont of madam.” 

“I bope so,” returns her mistress, with a 
little smile. 

‘Don't his lordship think Miss Barb’ra 
beantifa), ma’am ?" asks Mary, timidly. 

Her mistress smiles again, and nods, 


gravely. 

** He is determined to find her,’’ she says, 
softly, and goes back to the drawing-room, 
leaving the romantic little maid.servant to 
think delightedly of all that may happen 
when Lord Langley finds Mies Barb'ra. 

* ° 


Lord Langley traverses the road between 
the cottage and the Manor at such a rapid 
pace that he reaches the stately old mansion 
in an inoredibly short time, and five minutes 
later stands facing a tall, hard-featured woman 
in the prim, ugly Manor drawing.room; his 
flashing blue eyes fixed upon her, as she cold! 
greets him and tells him she is glad to wel. 
come him to England again. 

“TI doubt that, my dear aunt,” he answers, 
coolly. “If you were glad, you would not 
have prepared such an unpleasant little sur- 
prise for me.” 

Mrs, Normanburst lifts her steely eyes very 
steadily to meet his, 

** You mean in taking that girl away?" she 
says, coldly. ‘Ah, well, you may feel vexed, 
now; but you'll thank me later on for my 
prompt action. You would have rushed into 
a rash marriage and repented it afterwards.” 

“ And what right have you to jadge for 





me ? ’ demands Lord Langley, fariously. ‘I 
shall marry whom I please, madam!" 

* Not if I can help it, at any rate. If your | 
choice falls on a nameless waif, I shall do my 
best to prevent the match coming off,’ she 
says, in intensely irritating tones. 

Deeply enraged, her nephew takes & step 
towards her, his eyes gleaming. 

“If you were a man,” he mutters, between 
his clenched teeth, ‘‘ 1 should feel inclined to 
knock you down, as it is——" 

“ My sex protects me, eh!” 

“ Yes, that is so,” he answers, gravely, 
then in slow, deliberate tones. ‘ Where is 


** That I cannot tell you, my dear nephew. 
I have promieed the girl to guard her seoret. 





I do not intend to bresk my promiee.”’ 

“What utter folly!" he cries, haughtily. 
“The child belongs to me!"’ 

‘She does not. She is nobody's child, and 
she herself realizes that, and is only too eager 
to hide away from all who have known her.” 

“Why did you make her thus wise, you 
heartless woman?’’ demands the young 
man, fiercely. 

Mrs. Normanhurst shroge her shoulders 





insolently. 
‘*Bhe would bave found it out some time,"’ 
she gays, sarcastically ; “better now than 


| into a chair and tries 
_ the psge before her. 


when it is too late. I shall not betra 
you; only I will assure yon that she uP 
cared for and happy.” 

‘Impossible! he answers, courtly ; « 
child is too tender. hearted not to grieve for 
the friends she has been persuaded to desert, 
However, 1 will say no more. I am only 
preva. my — of — you will realiza 

at we cannot meet as long as 
thus obstinate.” wale 5 


“Ah, yes,” she answers, readily, 


“ U 
you listen to reason and leave the ile novea 
in her welcome obscurity?” she adds, 
mockingly. 


‘* No," he says, sternly, moving tow: 
ee a = ber anti I find ponggh 
8 not remain a no’ ; buts , 
ars — ever been thas,” _* _ 

‘What do you mean?” her face 
Pet Wat Tony,” h et 

« i Isay,” he returns, doggedly, « 

a time I have thought the melee sel an 
have always come to the same conclusion, 
that the mother had fled from some stately 
home, taking the child with her, ruining name 
and reputation for the sake of some scoundrel, 
You will remember that the child spoke of her 
mother ; but mentioned no father only, ‘the 
men.’ Then she has a dim remembrance of a 
beantifal house and garden and a tall, strong 
gentleman who used to oarry her in hig 
arms. There, you have my belief, which is 
shared aleo by Msjor Trevor and my good old 
friend, Mrs. Oarew," 

* All supposition,” says his aunt, with a 
oold laugh. 

He pauses, and eyes her steadily. 

* You will not tell me where she is?" he 
asks, quietly. 

‘No, I say again.” 

As she speaks he turns and leaves the room, 
and a minute later she watches him striding 
down the avenue. 

‘*Hal ha! defeated!" she mutters with a 
loud, malicious laugh. ‘I am a bit too olever 
for my haughty nephew. I dom't fanoy he 
will get the better of me ' t 


Lord Langley, recognising the uselessnese 
of attempting to coerce his harsh, ambitious 
aunt, determines to set to work at once to find 
the vaniehed Barbara. 

He goes up to London and puts the affair 
into the hands of a private detective, and bim- 
self follows up the faintest, most impossible 
clues 

Major Trevor, deeply sympathising. goes 
with him everywhere, and does his best to 
keep up his hopeful spirit. 

Bat Barbara eeams to have disappeared ag 
completely as though the earth had swallowed 
her up. The detective is still at work; bat, 
as the days go by, and Christmas approsobes, 
Cyril, failing in all his efforts, grows terri 
de+ ponding, and in the end makes up his 
to go to Langley Dene—his place in Yorkshire 
—for the Obristmas week, and there think out 
& new plan of action. 


OHAPTER III. 


Ar one of the long windows in Morley's Hotel 
@ young girl sits, one bitter winter aftern00n, 
gazing pensively out at the constant stream 
passers by, an interested light in her 
brown eyes, and a smile playing round the 
pretty, resolute mouth, though sow and 
the sunshine dies away, and a very trou 
expression steals like a cloud over the sweet 
arch face. 

“ This great noisy London makes my head- 
ache,” she murmurs presently. ‘Ab! how 
different it is to quies listle Maveley! Ob, 
how I should love to be walking along #hé 
dear old village road! going bome again 10 
darling Mra. Carew!" ” 

With a heavy sigh she toros away from t ' 
window, and, taking up a book, throws hersel 
to fix her thoughts 02 
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Avery pretty girl is Barbara Carew—a tall, 
slender creature, with a sweet, perfect face, lit 
up by the most glorious pair of dark brown 

es—a face attractive in the extreme. 

She wears an exquisitely fisting gown of 
navy blue cloth—a gown that seta off very 

merously the shining golden hair and the 

elioate rose leaf complexion. 

“J¢'s no ase!” she cries, in sudden impa- 
sient tones, tossing aside her book, and oross- 
ing the room to the great biezing fire, on ths 
rag before which is stretched & magnificent- 
looking mastiff. ‘Rolf! dear old fellow!" 
she exclaima, softly, kneeling down beside the 
intelligent looking animal, ‘‘I am so wretched 
and—and bome.sick !’ 

Rolf waves his great feathery tail in a Iszy 
fashion, and licks the little hand nearest to 
hia. 

“IT know it's wrong to geamble, Rolf," goes 
on the girl, wiatfaliy. “I—I oonld not have 
stayed on at the Cottage; Mra. Normanharas 
was right in that, bas I could not meet Mr. 
Ponsonby. Yes, yes, I know it was right to 
come away; bat, oh, Rolf, is was a hard 
thing to do!” 

Oas or two shining tears drop on to the 
dog's head just then, and he—as though under- 
standing her distress—licks the pretty hand 
in & sympathetic fashion. 

‘©What a baby I am, Rolf!" she ories, 
presently, bringing out a tiny handkerchief, 
and hastily dabbing her eyes; ‘‘and—and so 
ungratefal! I shoald remember how forta- 
nate I am to have obtained such a delightfal 
sisaation. Mr. Yorks treats me asitI were hia 
daughter, and that nice old cousin of his jast 
does nothing but spoil me. And to-morrow, 
Rolf, we sre going away from this great, 
bustling place—away to a lovely village in 
Yorkshire, and you and I will go for long walks 
across the moor. Ah! dear old doggie! I 

think I shali feel happier in the country," 

Rolf—his great, sofs eyes fixed on her face— 
gives vent to a sudden joyous bark, and bound- 
ing up, glances suggestively towards the door. 

"No, no! not yet, old fellow!” ories Bar- 
bara, with a faint laugh. 

With a mildly disgusted look the great dog 
sinka down again, and the girl, alipping her 
arm round hia shaggy neck, nestles close to 
him, and relapses into & pensive, silent mood. 

Mra, Normanburst had certainly done her 
heat to ensure she poor child a happy life. 

She had taken her straight up to London, 
and introduced her to an old friend, Mr. 
Yorke, and his gentleold cousin, Mra. Morillon, 
who lived with him and managed his affairs. 

_Oa the journey up to town she had given the 
gitl & alight account of ber old friend, and of 
the offi ction that had lately come upon him. 

“There is something wrong with hia eyes, 
dear ohild,”’ she said, briefly, ‘He ia to 
undergo an operation shortly, and meanwhile 
has to keep his eyes bandaged, and live the 
life of a blind man. Naturally he finds thia 
Very tedious and depressing to his spirits, and 
Mrs. Morillon implored me to fiad some bright 

young girl, with a soft, musical voice to talk 
and read to him. Mr. Yorke himeelf thinks 
the plan good, bat stipulates that hie com. 
panion shall be quite a young girl. His own 
little daughter, had she lived, would have been 
J 13 about sixteen, 

“ Poor gentleman !’’ Barbara had anewered, 
solsly, a tender, pitying light in her lovely 
eyea, “I—I willdo my best; but I don’s feel 


. 48 if I could be very, very bright." 


“Oh, you'll manage,” Mrs. Normanburst 
had said, quickly, “‘ and you will fiad them all 
that ia kind aud good, Toey are ataying at 
Morley's Hotel at present, He is to remain 
there for the operation, and afterwards to go 
abroad for a while. If he is pleased with you 
he will take you with him; the beat thing in 
the world for you.” 

Mre. Normanhuret was right ia thinkin 
thas her beautifal, grave-faced young frien 
— get on with the invalid and his kind old 

ouein, 

Me. Yorke had started violently when the 





girl first spoke to him, and a deep flash had 
crept over his pale, worn face. 

“The voice makes me think of my dear 
daughter,” he had said, simply, “and the 
name isthe same, too, Barbara. May I call 
you that, my child ?"’ 

* On, yes! I shall be glad!” exclaims the 
gitl, with a heavy sigh. 

She had remembered, with deep pain at her 
heart, that that was really the only name she 
could lay olaim to. 

Matters had soon been settled after that, 
and Mrs, Normanhurst had gone back to 
Maveley in an intensely saticfisd frame of 
mind, 

Bat smoothly as everything seemed to go, 
she was in the end to be defeated, and it was 
Me. Yorke who, quiie unconsciously, was the 
firsa to thwart her and overthrow her 
schemes, 

He had at first agreed to remain at Morley’s 
for the operation ; bat all at once a great wish 
reizad him to leave the great city with all its 
noise and bustle, 

Hs owned a emall estate on the outskirts of 
& little Yorkshire village, and he made up his 
mind to start off to Redmayne at once. 

Mrs. Morillon, delighted at the thought of 
being once more at home—especially as 
Christmas was so close at hand—bastled 
about in the moat energetic style, and soon 
arranged everything for their departure; and 
Barbana, eager to please in every way, devoted 
herself to Me. Yorke, and every day found 
herself growiog more attached to the gentle, 
helpless invalid, 

She is thinking it all over now as she kneela 
beside Rolf, and gezas dreamily into the fice, 
wondering, sadly, if she shall ever again see 
Mrs. Carew and the man who has been so 
generous to her. 

The sound of an opening door rouses her 
from her reverie, She springs up and rang 
to meet the tiny, bright faced, white-haired old 
lady who comes briakly in. 

“T have arranged everything now, dear 
child,” says Mra. Morillon, taking the girl’s 
hand in hers and softly patting it. ‘I’m just 
off to the stores for one or two things I had 
forgotten, I shan’t be long, not more than an 
hour.” 

Barbara smiles a little mischievously at 


ad. 

* You won't be back under three hours,” she 
says, calmly. 

*‘Oa, my dear Barbara, yes.”’ 

‘‘T shan'’s expect you back under the three 
hours—the stores are very fascinating.” 

‘Naughty ohild!” cries Mrs. Morillon, 
with a kindly smile. ‘‘ Waat shall you do 
while I’m away? I wont't have you moping 
and dreaming sad dreama.” Then, with an 
earnest glance at the girl's grave, sweet face, 
* Barbara, child, Mr. Yorke and I sometimes 
fear that you are hiding away from kind 
friends. We know that you followed Mrs, 
Normanhaurst’s advice in doing so; bat, child, 
Grace Normanhurst is a hard, ambitious 
woman.” 

J have gained two loving friends,” cries 
the girl, hastily. ‘‘ I ought to be content.”’ 

‘‘Bat you are not,” retarns the old lady, 
shrewdly, ‘‘and I don't wonder, if you have 
been shutting love out of your heart.” 

“Oa, no! no!” exclaims the girl, pas- 
sionately, ‘that is not it atall. I found out 
something that mado it imperative that I 
should act promptly." 

“Hamph! Well, I'm not at all satisfied,” 
says Mrs, Morilion, slowly. 

‘‘Ah, you must be my best of friends!” 
cries Barbara, impulsively. ‘'I am only too 
happy with you and Me. Yorke.” 

rirhat ia a comfort to me,” says the old 
lady, thoughtfu'ly. ‘The life is so dull for 
a young girl. Mr. Yorke ia always afraid of 
that.” 

‘He need not be,” comes the trembling, 
eager answer. “I am almost quite happy 
when I am reading and talking to him." 

“You ought not to be—it isn't natural,” 


returna Mra. Morillon, blantly. ‘‘ Nuw, there, 
child, I shan’t tease you any more.” 

With a little tender kiss, she hurries away, 
Barbara following her from the room, and 
going slowly down the broad corridor with the 
Stately Rolf trotting majestically beside her, 
Pausing before a door at the farther end she 
pushes it open, and goes into the listle sitting- 
room which ia entirely devoted to Mr. Yorke, 
He is sitting by the fire his fine head thrown 
wearily back against the cushiona of hig 
chair, A broad, white bandage covers the 
upper part of his face—bas Barbara, quick to 
read his thoughts, knows by the melancholy 
curve of hia fiaely out lips that he has either 


been brooding on past sorrows, or thinking of . 


the operation he is aboat to undergo. He 
raizes his head ag she comes eofily in and the 
gad curve leaves his lips. 

‘Ia that my litsle Barbara?” he orics 
eagerly, as Wolf trots up to him, and thrusia 
his nose into his master s hand. 

‘* Yes,’ answers the girl softly. ‘‘ Have I 
disturbed you, Mr. Yorke?" she asks, as she 
slips into a low chair beside him. 

** Distarbed me! no, child. You have come 
jaa) in time to diepel the gloom that waa 
taking possession of me.’ 

‘‘Ah! you muat not get thinking of that 
little operation which is todo you so much 
good,” cries the girl, playfally. ‘Shall I 
read to you now?”’ 

“No, Barbara,” he answers, gravely, speak- 
ing her name in a lingering fashion, as though 
be loved it. ‘I want to talk.” 

“Very well,"’ saya the girl quietly, flashing 
a little as he lays a caressing hand on her 
silky hair, ‘' Onild,” he goes on gravely, ‘'I 
was not thinking of that operation. I—I was 
dreaming of my dear little lost daughter,” 

‘© You never forget her, do you?” whispers 
Barbara, softly. 

‘*No, never. I have thought of her a great 
deal since you came to us, dear. I—I think 
you and she would have bsen very muchalike. 
You know I have made my cousin describe 
you to moe, and I feel that you are jast like 
what she would have been. You have the 
same golden hair, and dark brcwn eyes, and 
you are jas sixteen—her age exactly.” 

‘* She died when she was quite a little child, 
did she not?’’ says the girl, gently, her eyes 
going awitsly to a photograph on a small table 
olose beside her—the photograph of a lovely, 
laughing litéle girl. 

“No,” slowly, ‘‘ehe did not die then.” 

‘ Ahl’” gasps Barbara. ‘ How—how did 
you lose her, Mr, Yorke?" 

For a minute he does not answer; then he 
speaks in slow, unwiiling toner. 

‘‘ Her mother grew tired of home ties and 
—lefs me, taking the child with her. I sought 
for them every where, bat—never found them.” 

‘Ah, how terribly sad! Why, that waa 
almosé worse than if your little Barbara had 
died !"' 

““I¢ was far worse,” answers Mr, Yorke, 
sternly. ‘'I had the sgony of knowing that 
my little, laughing girl might become 
acquainted with the scam of society—ihat 
she might even be looked upon as & little 
nameless waif.” 

Barbara, listening intently, starts violently. 
How strange to think that Mr. Yorke's little 
daughter may bave lived the life she had done 
when a child! How glorious it would be to 
posseas such a noble, Joving father as Mr. 
Yorke! Ali thia she thinks feverishly in the 
silence that follows those passionate words. 

‘¢ You would rather have seen her dead?" 
she queries after a while. 

«Yea, my child,” in low, tremulous tones. 
‘“‘T thanked Heaven when news was brought 
#o me some years ago, that both mother and 
child were dead.” 

“Ah! you heard?” exclaims Barbara, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” sadly, ‘“‘an anonymous letter 
brought me the news of their death. A tene- 
ment house in London was burnt to ‘the 
ground ; they were living there at the time, 





and perished in the flames.” 
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** And you were thankful?” says Barbara, 
in awed tones. 

“ Desply thankfal,” he answers, steadily. 
** My darling waa bat ten at the time of her 
death; an innocent child, a little orushed 
lily, pore and lovely. I conld not bave re- 
gretted her death when I heard of her sur- 
roundings.” 

“No! no!" whispers the girl, in deeply 
agitated tones. ‘* Poor, sweet little Barbara!” 

Mr. Yorke leta hia hand slip then, and 
grasps the girl's trembling fingers very tightly. 

“The day ber mother deserted her home,"’ 
he goes on, dreamily, “I had left the honge 
early, and my litsle Barbara had escaped from 
her nurse, and ran ont on to the steps to see 
me off. That picture never Jeaves me; the 
picturesque old house with its ivy.covered 
walls, and the little fair child at the top of 
the steps, -her golden curls floating in the 
morning breeze. Many a time I glanced back 
as I rode down the avenue, little thinking that 
I had looked my last on my darling, that when 
I returned I should find no little daughter to 
welcome me,” 

‘“Were—were you at this house we are 
going to to-morrow?” falters the girl. 

* Yes, the same house. It has been shat 
up for years. I had not the heart to stay in 
it; but, somehow, child, since you have beeu 
with us, a strange yearning has seizad me to 
go down to the old placa, and show yon where 
my darling lived. You—you ssem to have 
been went to me to comfort me.” 

“ Ah! is that trae?” ories Barbara, breath- 
lesely. “You—you make me very happy, 
Mr, Yorke!" 

“Do I, child?” he says, in grave, kindly 
tones, ‘ Well, if that makes you bappy, you 
may believe it, All my trouble and depreos- 
sion Seem to vanish when you are with me; I 
grow light.hearted, and even happy. Now I 
think we had better compose ourselves with 
that fast chapter, and then we shall be quite 
ready for my dear old cousin and her beloved 
afternoon tea.” 

Barbara smiles at this, and, picking up her 
book, begins to read in her sweet, expressive 
voice, 

They reach the quaint, old-fashioned litile 
station at Rsdmayne late on the following 
afternoon, to find quite a crowd waiting to 
witness the return of the absentee Squire. 

As Mr. Yorke walks slowly and helplessly 
down the platform, leaning on Barbara's arm, 
many a rough bat hearty greeting is uttered 
by the well-to.do farmera, who are his tenants, 
and who rejoice to cee the Squire back again. 

Mr. Yorke flashes deeply as those kindly 
speeches fall on his ear, and leaning heavily 
on the girl's arm, pauses and thanks them in 
faltering accents. 

“TI have been away too long, my good 
friends,” he ories; “bat you all know what 
paiofal associations surrounded me at the 
Grange.”’ 

“ Ay, that we do!” cries a sturdy looking 
farmer, Mr. Yorke's oldest tenant. 

“The danghter I idolized is loat to me; she 
died some years sgo,” goes on the Squire, 
speaking now with an effort, ‘ My eyesight 
seema to be failing, and the doctors advise an 
operation, Heart-sick and helpless, I wag 
seized with a wish to come among my old 
friends once more, and—if God saw fit to 


oyace my sight—to live and die amonges you | 
al).” 


*“* Hear! hear! Squire!” rolls ont along the 
little station in reponse to hia pathetic 
speech. ‘We're main glad to see ye with 
us again!’ 

“T have ladies with me, you #ee,”’ goes 
on Mr. Yorke. with a faint grave amile. 
“My cousin, Mrs. Morillon, who has been 
good enough to travel with me and take 
care of me, and Miss Oarew, who reada and 
sings to me, and keeps me from becoming 
morose." 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke!" falters Barbara, and 
blushes deeply aa the old farmer, after an 


intent survey of her lovely face, exclaims, 
bluntly, — 





‘Well, she be rare and bonny, if it’s™no 
offence to say it.” 

“Not at all, Jevous!" cries Mr, Yorke, 
eagerly. ‘‘I have never seen her face, but 
I cannot kelp thinking that she is very like 
my little lost daughter,” 

‘*Maybe, maybe, Squire!” stammers ont 
Jevons at last; ‘bat yo'll not be standin’ 
here any longer, the gnow’s beginning to 
fall, and it's a pity to keep them fine horses 
ous in it,” 

‘*Yes! yes!” ories the Squire, suddenly 
remembering thas he and hia companions 
are tired and cold, 

In a few minutes they are seated in the 
roomy carriage and bowling along the rough 
country road on which a thin sprinkling of 
snow already lies. 

‘* What makes ye look so foolish, Jevons?” 
demands a young farmer, as the old man 
comes slowly back into the station. 

**’Cauge I've neads to,"’ retorts the old man, 
grafily. ‘* Why, that beautiful young woman 
au led the Squire along the atation is the very 
image of the Squire's lady—her as broke hia 
heart and left his hearth desolate, ‘ Mies 
Carew’ he oalled ber! Ah, well, well!” 
shaking his head mysteriously. 

As the carriage rolls up to the Grange and 
Mr. Yorke goes slowly and sadly up the old 
stone steps, the huge hali door is flang sad- 
denly open and a handsome, lively-looking, 
middle-aged lady comes eagerly forward, 
warm words of welcome on her lips. 

“The Vicar suggested that I and Sybil 
should be here to meet you, dear Mr, Yorke!" 
she ories, cheerfully, slipping a plump white 
hand into his. 

‘Is it Mrs. Loslic?” asks the Squire, 
hastily. 

‘Yes, indeed! George would have been 
here, t00, only he was called away to a sick 
woman, 80 I brought Sybil.” 

‘' Ah! I remember Sybil!” saya Mr. Yorke, 
kindly, as a emall, dark girl, with a bright, 
sensible face comes forward and takes his 
groping hand. ‘' Sho was a little slip of a girl 
when I wag here lat.” 

Sybil catches the sigh that accompanies the 
words, and feela very sorry. 

“I'm little yet, Mr. Yorke,” she says, 
gently, her bright dark eyes fixed admiringly 
on Barbara’s aweet shy face. ‘* You are Mies 
Oarew, I know,” she goes on, frankly, seeing 
that her mother is talkicg to Mra, Morillon, 
We have often heard of you. Mrs. Morillon's 
letters to mother were full of you.” 

‘‘Were they?” queries Barbara, shyly, 
and then her great brown eyes rove in a be- 
wildered way round the dark old hall. 

‘You look puzzled—what is it?” aska 
Bybil, smiling. 

‘*I—I don’t know,"’ falters Barbara, lifting 
her hand to her forehead in a bewildered 
fashion. ‘* Have you ever had a certain con- 
viction, Mies Leslie, shat a perfectly strange 
place is not new to you?” 

“I don't thick so,” answers Sybil, slowly. 
"Do you feel thas?” 

Before the girl can answer a great ba!ze- 
covered door swings back, and a lise of 
servants troop in to weleome back their 
maater. 

They are headed by the old butler, who now 
advances to convey to hia master their great 
joy at hia return to the old Grange. 

He gets through his shorts speech very 
orsditably, and psrfeotly beams with delight 
when the Sqaire holds out his hand and bida 
him come and shake it, 

He advances smiling, but as he approaches 
and his dim old eyes fall on Barbara's lovely, 
interested face, he utters a sharp exclamation 
of “Oh! sir, and you've got Mies Barb'ra 
back! And she didn't die after all, then?” 
and grasps his master's hand in a very frenzy 
of joy. 

* What do you meso, Branton?’’ demands 
Mr. Yorke, sharply, growing very pale. 

“TI mean the young lady beside you, 
sir,’ stammers the old man, ntterly aston- 
ished. ‘ She’s the imsege of—of-—” 





“ Ot Mrs, Yorke?” -seke the Squire, ua 
. re, Yorke?" asks the 8 j 
“ Yes. sir,” comes the dallartng snot pn 
“Tt is only a chance likenesg, then,” says 
Mr. Yorke, sadly. “ Thig young lady ig Miss 
Osrew—my Compsnion and secretary," 
‘She is, indeed, very like the late Mrs. 
naa —_— Mrs. Leslie, carefully to 
rs. Morillon. “ Branton wa 
oe though.” he cs ad 
** Yes,” responds Mra. Morillon, slow! 
aoe — — thoughtfully on pe hoe 
ovely, dreamy face—a queer, g 
taking possession of her ial, ce a 


er 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tue drawing-room at Redmayne Vicar 
ia emphatically shabby and faded, ie 
thanks to Sybil’s skilfal fingers—ig ig the 
pretticst, most attractive-looking room one 
could wish to see, 

Coming home from boarding school wi 
highly. cultivated and artistic ~ an recs 
had positively gasped when she walked into 
her future domain and saw the stiff row of 
chairs pushed back against the wall, the 
terrible arrangemeys of shavings in the grate, 
and the extraordinary specimens of work in 
the way of antimacassara. 

**Do what you like, child,” her mother had 
said, in her oareless, energetic way, “I have 
no time for suoh trifles; but you will have 
plenty of leisure, and if your father will only 
give you 8 little money you could buy a few 
new things." 

Tae Vicar, who simply adored his bright, 
piquante looking daughter, bad come forward 
very generously, and Sybil, setting to work in 
an energetic style, soon sransformed the bare, 
formal-looking room into a perfect nest of 
elegance combined with comfort. : 

The shabby old carpet was covered with soft 
rage and Eastern prayer carpets; simple yet 
comfortable rash chairs were scattered every: 
where; the great ronnd table had been 
banished in favour of four or five little 
Jpsnese arrangementa of light and elegant 
ehape; and all aroand, on mantelpiece and 
brackets and tables, artistically arranged 
bowls of flowers were placed. 

One afternoon, about ten days sfter ihe 
arrival of the people at the Grange, Sybil is 
very busy in her pretty drawing. room, srrang- 
ing & quantity of yellow and white chrysan- 
themums which she has brought in from the 
garden. 

“There! I've finished!” she cries at last, 
fastening a lovely spray of small yellow 
chrysanthomums into the bosom of her dark 
blue gown. “I hope Barbara will come s0on. 
I want to tel! her all about Lord Langley and 
—ard his friend.” 

A sudden blush dyes her fair cheeks as she 
utters the words, and with a little, confased 
laugh ehe snatches up ber tray, and flies with 
it out of the room, returning almost immedi- 
ately, and fying over to the fire to poke it 
vigorously. 

* Now that’s cosy,” she murmare, drawing 
up two low, delightfal-looking chairs close to 
the sparkling, dancing fire, “ if she wonld only 
come. Thia ia such a capital opportunity for 
a good long ta‘k. No chanosof an invasion 
trom Langley Dene. I made sure of that.’ 

Sne lavghe softly, and stares meditatively 
into the glowing fire, her thoughts so faraway 
that ehe ia intensely startled when the door 
suddenly opens and the neat housemaid an- 
nounces #vo gentlemen. 

‘' Lord Langley, Msjor Trevor.” 

« Dear me! I thonght you had ran up to 
London,” she exclaims, ® little flippantly, 99 
she rises to grees them, 

‘*‘'We changed our ol answers Lord 
Langley, with an amused laugh, 

“Fact is, Miss Leslie, we heard that the 
Visar and your mother were off to York for 
the day, and *honght you might be lonely, 
interposes Major Trevor, slowly, hnebting 
Sybil's hand a little longer than ia absolately 
neosapary. 
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«How absurd!” exclaims the girl, her 

etty colour deepening as the fisshes a glance 
presty ; 
at the plain bat pleasant-looking Major. "I 
am glad to see you, of course; but I should 
not have been lonely.” 

“ You looked lonely as we came in,” retorta 
Major Trevor, coolly, as he and Lord Langtey 
follow her down the long room towards the 
genial, blazing fire. é 

“I was not, then,’ she cries, with a gay 
langh. ‘I was looking forward to the coming 
of a very good friend of mine.” 

“A lady, Miss Leslie?" queries Langley, 
bending & laughing glance on her. 

“Ob, yes,” in innocently surprised tones, 
frowning severely as @ low but fervent 
“Thank goodness"? escapes from Major 
Trevor. “I don’t often take to girls,” she 
goeazon, in reflective tones; “but 1 think I 
have almost fallen in love with the one I am 
expecting,” 

“Squire Yorke’s young secretary, you 
mean?” says Lord Langley, quietly. “I 
heard you were great chums,” 

“ Have you seen her yet?’ demands Sybil, 
curiously. 

“No,” he answers, indifferently. ‘‘ The day 
we called we only saw Mr. Yorke and his nice 
old cousin, the girl was not even mentioned.” 

‘Which didn’t trouble us muoh, Miss 
Leslie,” remarks Trevor, hastily. ‘‘ We have 
heard she is very lovely ; but that’s nothing to 
us. Langley is a regular misanthrope, and I 
—er—don't admire fair girls.” 

‘She has dark eyes, and she ia very lovely,” 
retorts Sybil, in dignified tones. 

“Tt's no use, Misa Leslie,” he returns, 
obstinately, ‘‘ we can’s get up any interest in 
your young friend. Why, we haven't even 
troubled to ask her name |" 

“ Her name is Barbara Carew, and—— Oh! 
Lord Langley ! what have I said?" in startled 
tones, as euddenly the young man springs to 
his fest, and regards her in a wild, excited 
manner, 

“Found at last!" he exclaims, brokenly, 
“Oh! thank Heaven I came down here!” 

“Bat—but I don’t understand,” falters 
Sybil, in a bewildered way. ‘‘Ia—is she the 
pretty girl yon have been searching for, the 
one you call your guardian angel?” 

“Yea! yea! I believe so! The girl whom 
my aunt so craeily drove away irom the lov- 
ing women in whose care I had left her when 
I went to India. Mrs. Normantavyst told her 
she was a nobody, and that the only right 
course fer her to pursue was to hide herself 
away before I came home!” 

“Oh, how hard and orael!” cries Sybil, 
eagerly, as Lord Langley paused. 

“Ihave her latest photograph here,” saya 
Langley; hastily, ‘look at it, and tell me if 
my pretty girl and yours are the same,’’ 

“ Yes,” anawere Sybil, promptly, as she 
&4zea atthe beautiful smiling face. ‘ Your 
Barbara is my Barbara; and I can tell you a 
Wonderful thing aboot her, Lord Langley,” 
she continues, excitedly, ‘We are sure 
that your beantifol Barbara is none other 
than Mr. Yorke's joss little danghter. Father 
haa been making cautious inquiries, and has 
discovered shat there waa no positive proof 
that the child waa with her mosher when she 
Perished in that London fire.” 

“Good Heavens! What makes you think 
that?" staromera ont Langley. 

“Becausa Miva Carew is the very image of 
the unfortunate Mrs. Yorke. Every one sees 
the likeness—she old servants, the country 
Péople—ail shove who knew the Squire’s wife. 

"6 wails now for the last proof. To-morrow 
18 eyes are to be operated upon. It he re- 
covers his sight he will-be able to see her, and 
Tecognise the marvellous resemblance," 

“ Heavens, how astounding |’ murmurs the 
young man, reverently, ‘Oh! Miss Leslie!” 
I can hardly believe the wonderfal news ! 

ell me, does she know anything of this?” 
., | Not a word. My father considered that 
it would be oruel to excite her until we had 
Sure proof." 

“Yes! yes! that is only right,” he says, 

















eagerly. ‘‘ Trevor, this is glorious after our 
weary search for the child !’’ 

* By Jove it is!” exclaims the Major, em- 
phatieally. ‘‘And she ia coming here this 
afterncon, you say, Miss Leslie?" 

**T am expecting her every moment, Ha! 
there goes the bell! and hark! that is her 
voice! Oh dear, this is awfully exciting!” 
exclaims Sybil, with a little nervous laugh, 
‘*Come into your father's study, and leave 
Langley to meet her alone,” suggests Trevor, 
eagerly. I know this door leads into it with: 
out having to cross the ‘hall,”’ 

For a moment Sybil besitates, a strange 
shyness creeping over her, 

“Come,” says an imperious voice in her 
ear; and saddenly yielding, she finds herself 
drawn through the little dourway into her 
father's cosy quiet study. 

Left salons in the drawing-room Lord 
Langley stands with one hand resting heavily 
on the crowded mantel-board, his clear blac 
eyes fixed earnestly on the distant door. 

“ Are the Leslies right in their supposi- 
tion?" he mutters, -ressiewsly. ‘ Ob! will she 
ever come |” 

As though in answer to the passionate ex: 
clamation, the door opens hastily, and. a tall, 
slight, golden-haired girl comes swiftly into 
the room, pausingand glancing round ia a dis- 
appointed way as the door closes upon her. 

“Why, Sybil ia nos here |’ she ories in sur- 
priced tones. ‘Oertainly Suzan told me 
phe——” 

Her speech ia never finished, for a tall, blue- 
eyed young man ‘has rushed up to her, and 
seizing her hands in his, stands looking down 
at her ina very reproachfal way. 

‘* Barbara |’ he cries, passionately. “' Why 
did you run away from Mrs. Oarew and 
me?” 

‘‘Oh!" ejaculates the girl with a little low 
miserable cry, and yet blushing divinely. “Is 
it—is is Mr. Oyril?” 

** Yea, child,” he answers, tenderly, his bias 
eyes drinking in #he beauty of the exquisite 
dietressed face. ‘It is Mr. Oyril, or rather 
Lord Langley. Yes,” aa she looks up in an 


intensely astonished way. ‘I bad the title 


when I went out to India, but I made Mrs, 
Carew promise not to reveal my grandeur,” 

‘* Why,” gasps the gir), ““you—you called 
at the Grange the other day, and I heard your 
name, and never knew.” 

“All the better for me, my child,” he 
cries, hastily. ‘You might have ran away 
again; and I have been searching for you so 
80 desperately.” 

‘* Bearching for me | " she eohoes, wildly. 

‘6 Yes, for you, my child; I got home to 
find you gone. Ah! ohild ! why did you go?” 

“ Because it was right,” she falters in low, 
shamed tones, “I was & nobody—a waif, 
How could I stay to meet you, Mr. Cyril?” 

“ Bat you are not a nobody!” he answers, 
eagerly; ‘‘and even if you were, did you not 
belong to me? Had you nos.saved my life ? 
I tell you, child, that from thai firet minute 
when you kissed me I have looked upon you as 

own!” 

“Oh, don’t! don’é!” she ciies, inérembling, 
passionate tones. “ I was beginning to grow 
contented—to think of Mrs. Carew, and—and 
you with more calruess. Ah! I am foolish 
and weak; bat I--I am only a child—only 
sixteen!” u 

‘But, Barbara, there is happiness for you, 
—happinees forme,too, To-day I have heard 
something of your parentage: in a few days, I 
promise you, you will own a father of whom 
you may be jastly proud !"’ 

“ Mr.—Oyril—is—this true ? " saya the poor 
child, a deathly pallor overspreading her face. 
“No, no! I am not going to faint. I—I 
never faint;” this hastily as the young man, 
alarmed by her pallor, puta his arm hastily 
behind her. 

“Ih ig trae, dear child,’ he answers, 
gravely. ‘Only for a few days you must 
wait patiently, 'To-night I shalitelegraph for 
Mrs. Carew, she has fretted dreadfully since 
ehe lost you—fearing you might be wretched.” 


“I was wretched,” the girl says, simply, 
“and yet I was with good friends, Mr. 
rom and Mrs. Morilion have been very kind 

oO me,” 

‘ [must ¢hank them for their goodness,” 
says the yorug man, slowly. ‘ Barbara, do 
you remember that first night when you came 
to me and saved my life?” 

‘‘Oh, yes!” phe answers, softly, the -teara 
gleaming in her dark eyes. “ How good you 
were to me, Mr. Cyril!” 

“ And yet you ran away from me!”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, because I thought it only right," 
she replies, her glorious cyes drooping before 
his passionate gaze. 

* But now, dear child, you shallnever leave 
me,” he puts in andavionsly. ‘I shall walk 
back with you this afternoon and tell the 
Squire the whole tule,” 

‘Oh, no, Lord Langley,” flushing hotly. 

“Qh, yes, Miss Carew," mookingly. 
‘* Hallo! I hear the ‘rattle of teacups. I had 
no idea it was five o'clock.” 

“ Mer I,” the girl says, earnestly; “bai— 
bat I mast go—Mies Leslie mast ‘be out,” 

‘*No, she isn’s,” coolly, “she fefs me to 
have it out with you. AwfaHy good of her 
you know; but as Trevor is with her, I dare- 
Say she won't mind.” 

‘Right you are old feliow! She didn’t 
mind one bit," says Major Trevor, calmly, 
Btepping out of the shadowy ‘doorway, and 
twking Barbara's hand in his; ‘did-you, Miss 
Leslie?” glancing backwards at ‘the frown- 
ing Sybil. 

‘If I did, I was too polite to say a0,” she 
retorts, as she runs up-to Barbara. ‘‘ Barbara, 
dear, what a Gelightfal romance’ this is!"’ she 
goes on gladly, 

‘*Oh, how good you are!” cries Barbara, 
turning and hiding her face on BSybil's 
shoulder, ‘' I—I feel almost too happy.” 

‘* Impossible!” declares Sybil, gaily : “one 
cannot be too happy—and think how your 
good friends at the Grange will rejoice-with 
you!” 

“ Yes, yes, they will!’ murmura Barbara, 
flushing hotly, as she meets Lord Langley’s 
blue eyes. “Oh, if only poor Mr. Yorke had 
hia little daughter with him, how kappy we 
should all be! ”’ 

‘* You must do your best to comfort him, 
childie,”’ says Lord Langley, with a ourious 
amile, while Sybil and Trevor exchange ‘signi- 
ficant glances. 

The girl blushes softly, but she says 
nothing, and a minute later follows Mise 
Leslie, as she walks away to the low table on 
which Susan has placed the afternoon tea. 

‘‘By Jove, you are making ‘strides, old 
fellow !" murmurs Trevor, admiringly. 

‘* Yes,” returns Langley, carefally, his eyes 
fixed earnestly on Barbara's pretty slender 
fizure, ‘“ I—I don't feel as if I wanted to let 
she grass grow under my feet. I say, Trevor, 





doesn’t she look lovely in that mavy blue 
gown and hat?’ 

‘' Pasaable!” returna Trevor, provobingly, 
turning to glance at tho girl in “her pretty 
winter costume of dark biue serge. 

‘‘ Passable!”’ echoes Lord Langley, indig- 

nansly, 
The Major fits a pair of eye-glassed on a 
very snub nose, and scans his friend mildly,— 
“You don’t want me fo fall in love with 
her, eh?” he queries in aggrieved tones ; 
‘because I conidn’s, you know, I’m settled 
already.” 

“No, no!” says Langley, with a gay 
langh ; “of course I know you admire’ no one 
but. Miss Leslie."’ d 

“Well, not quite that,” coolly. “I sdmit 
that Miss Barbara is a charming child, and I 
don’t wonder that you've lost your head over 
her, old fellow.’ 

“Thanks!” saye Langley, dreamily. “ It 
may sound absurd, old feiend, but I think the 
chiid-woa my heart even in those few hours 
before we went to India, I made Mre. Carew 
promise to send me a fresh photo every year, 
and each time I gazed on that sweet pure face, 





I registered * mental vow to win her for my 
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own if I could, and so, in time, grew to look 
upon her as my little wife.” , 

** Hamph! and you are not disappointed in 
your wait?” says Trevor, quietly. 

* Disappointed! " echoes Langley, in low, 
passionate tones. ‘‘ No, man; I am more than 
satisfied.” 

“I'm glad of that!’ remarks Trevor, 
emphatically, and lounges away to a low seat 
beside the tea-table; while Langley, following 
him, seats himself jast where he can have & 
good view of Barbara's lovely flashed face. 


. om * - 


‘This is a wonderfal tale, Lord Langley. 
A tale that makes me half glad, half sorry. 
We have grown very fond of the child, even in 
the few short weeks she has been with us.” 

‘I don’t wonder at that, sir,” retarna 
Langley, warmly, and witha pitying glance 
at the upright figure in the great arm.ohair, 
and at the fiae head with its carefally ban- 
daged eyes. 

He had walked back to the Grange with the 
excited, nervous Barbara, and after a few 
brief words of explanation to the astonished 
Mrs. Morillon, had committed the girl to her 
kind care, and sought the Squire in his own 
particalar sitting room. 

**You will not let him gei excited, Lord 
Langley ?"’ Mra. Morillon had oried, nervously. 
“Toe doctors say he must be kept perfectly 
quiet until to morrow’'s operation is over." 

“TI shall be very carefal, dear madam,” 
Langley had answered, gently. “I would not 
tell him to-night, only I know he will be glad 
$o hear of the child's happineas,"’ with a very 
tender glance at his sweet, aby waif. 

The old butler announcing him to the 
Squire, he had, after a hasty greeting, come 
at ence to the point, telling his tale in the 
game brief way that he had done to Mrs. 


Morillon, and had listened with intense | 
pleasure to Mr. Yorke's exclamations of 
delight, 


“ You say you have hopes of discovering the 
dear child’s parentage?" observes the Squire, 
presently, in sthoughtfal tones. 





*' Yes, sir; in a few days at the most,” an- 
swers Langley, quietly. ‘I have gathered all 
my proofs bat one.’ } 

** And you will have that soon?" 

“In afew days. I want to bring the child 
face to face with her father.” 

“Abl” The Squire's hand lying on the | 
arm of his obair tightens its grasp. “ Is—is | 
he & scoundrel, Langley ?" he says, earnestly. | 

‘No, sir; an honourable man,” comes the 
quiet anawer, 

The Squire is silent after that, and a heavy 
sigh escapes him. 

‘Grant me one favour,” he says at last, in | 
eager tones, ‘' Leave me my little girl fora 
few more days.”’ 

“Indeed I will!” cries Langley, warmly. | 
“ Uatil your sight ia restored she shall stay | 
with you, sir." 

“Thank you, my dear lad!” ories the elder | 
man, earnestly, ‘ Will you send my little 
girl to me now. I—I want to hear her sweet | 
voice Once again.” 

“TU send her at once,” says Langley, | 
quiokly. | 
“Thanks. And, Langley, you'll stay to 
dinner? I know you'd like to be with Bar. | 
bara. One of the men will go down for Major 
Trevor.” j 

“‘T shall be only too glad,” anawera Lang. | 
ley, eagerly. “Ill send the ohild to you, and | 
then ran over for Trevor. I have a telegram 
40 send to Mra, Carew, so I may as well go.” 

“Very well,” says the Squire, genially. 
** You'll send the child to me?" 

“I will at once.” 

He goes away, and presently the door opens | 
again, and Barbara, stealing in, kneela down 
beside him and layé her soft hand on his. 

‘“* Happy, dear child?” aska she Squire. 

“Qa, yes, Mr. Yorke, very happy! " comes 

eby answer. 

Bat 
hasti'y, 





' 
i 


you sre not to leave me at once,” 
“He bas promised that— promised 


that I shall keep you here until,I can look at 
your sweet face.” oe 282 

‘‘T could not have lefs you until then,’’ she 
anewers, tremulously, and stooping, leaves a 
soft kiss on the thin white fiagers. 


CHAPTER Y. 


“So the operation has been quite suo. 
cessfal?" 

Yes, ia it not delightfal? To-morrow he 
is to take the bandage off fur a short time.” 

In the drawing-room at the Grange four 
ladies are seated talking earnestly, Mra. 
Morillon, Mrs. Oarew, and the Leslies— 
mother and daughter. 

Three days have passed since the operation 
had been performed on Mr. Yorke’s eyes, three 
days in which he has been kept in a darkened 
room with the same pathetic bandage over hia 
eyes; and during that time Barbara has very 
seldom left him, singing and reading to him, 
helping him in every possible way to get 
through the tediam of those long, long days. 

Lord Langley has been very patient, only 
seeing the girl for a few minutes morning and 
evening, content to know that his darling is 
well looked after by the two old ladies who 
love her so dearly. 

Taroughout the !grand old house an atmo. 
sphere of intense, yet carefally subdued excite- 
ment reigns, for everyone knows of the great 


' joy that awaits the kindly Squire when he is 


able once again to use his eyes. 

The servants go about with glad smiles 
and mysterious glances at each other. The 
two old ladies nod delightedly at each other 
whenever they meet, and whisper under their 
breath of the glorious newa. 

Lord Langley and Major Trevor come and 
go in @ state of deep excitement, and everyone 
keeps the grand secret in their hearts, and 
surveys with kindly pity the two people who 
are so unconscious of the news that awaits 
them: those unsuspecting ones being the 
Squire and the lovely, happy-faced Barbara. 

To-day Mrs. Leslie and Sybil have walked 
up to the Grange, eager to discuss the glorious 
seoret with Mrs. Morillon and the delighted 


| Mra. Carew, who is staying at the Grange 


until Barbara leaves it. 

**Ig the child with Mr, Yorke?" asks Mra, 
Leslie, in interested tones, 

‘ Yes,” anawers Mrs. Morillon. ‘She will 
not leave him to-day, he is so excited, She 
has not even seen Lord Langley.” 

“I should think not,” laughs Sybil. 
“ Charlie—er— Major Trevor says he is quite 
grampy in consequence,”’ 

Mrs. Morillon turns and glances kindly at 
the bright-faced girl. 

“I think I must congratulate you, Sybil,” 
she says, elyly. 

‘Ob, Mre. Morillon! how did you know?” 
exclaims the girl, nsively. 

**You oatled him Oharlie, dear child,” 
retorta the old lady, drawing Sybil to her and 
kissing her fondly. ‘Iam very glad. I like 
Major Trevor.” 

* And I too,”’ chimes in Mrs. Oarew, follow. 


suit. 

** Well, he bothered me ao!” oriea the girl, 
with a pretty emile. : 

“ Sybil, my darling! whata dreadfal fib!” 
It is Major Trevor who speaks, as he comes 
slowly into the room, followed by Lord Lang- 
ley and the Vicar. ‘' Oould I bother you?” 

** Yes, you do now!” retorta Sybil. ‘‘ Have 
you any more news, Lord Langley?" she goes 
on, eager to change the subject; and, besides, 
notising the triumphant expressioa in Cyril's 


eyes. 

‘' The last and beat,” he ories, gladly. ““ We 
have at last discovered that Mrs. Yorke was 
in Warminster the very night that Barbara 
came to my room, and that she left the town 
without the child! "’ 

“Oh, that ia good news!" ories Sybil, 
eagerly. ‘*Then it only remaing for the dear 
S.ynire to see her?" 





“Yes, that ia all,” saya her father 4 
‘He will know her at once,”’ — 

‘‘ When is the bandage to 
— Leslie, nervously. 

‘ To.morrow morning,” says Lord Lan 
eagerly. ‘‘Mrs. Morillon, may I go rand 
"=. for a few minutes?" 

“Oh, yes," says the old lady, hurriedly, 
looks after him with glistening eyes oem 
leaves the room.* 

“What a happy day to-morrow will be, 
Caarlie!"’ exclaims Sybil Leslie, gladly, aga 
little while later she walks baside the Msjor 
on her way home. 

“ Rather!" ejaculates Trevor, emphati. 
cally, glancing ahead to make sure that the 
Vicar and Mrs. Loslie are out of sight, and 
then audaciously stealing a kiss from the ri 
red lips beside him. “It they're as happy as 
we ara, child, they’il do.” 

‘Castles, how dare you behave so disgrace. 
fally ?” ories his indignant lady-love, with a 
nervous glance round at the bare brown 
hedgerows. 

“Have to!" responds the Major, placidly, 
* you'd never give me one,” 

“I should think not!" disdaintally, Then 
in sadden sweet tone, “Charlie, you'll 
come straight to the Vicarage to-morrow, and 
tell ua everything?" 

**Not without you promise me some. 
— 1” seeing his opportunity and grasping 

$ 


‘* What?" slowly. 

“A kiga!’’ he retorts, coolly, and waits 
serenely for her answer. 

“You are very exacting, but I suppose I 
must,” she says, ungraciously, and blashes 
indignantly, as the impertarbable Major for 
tho second time disgraces himasif, 

* * o . 


be removed?” 


At last the day dawns which ia to bring 
80 much to the patient, sorely-tried Syuire— 
the day when he is to receive his aight again, 
the day which (although of this he is entirely 
unconscious) ie to give back to him the 
idolized daughter whom, for so many years, 
he has looked upon as dead. 

The ocalist who had perform:d the opera- 
tion, an old chum of the Sqaire’s, has 
remained at the Grange in order to test the 
success of his experiment. He, too, is in the 
seoret, and is delighted to think of the happi- 
ness awaiting his old friend. 

“* Place Miss—er—Mics Barbara, just where 
hia eyes will fall upon her as the bandage is 
taken off,’ he directs in low rapid tones to 
Lord Langley, as, at the appointed time, they 
all go gravely towards the Sqaire’s room—the 
old servants following at a respectful distance, 
eager to stand outside the door, and liaten to 
the raptarous ory which they know will break 
from their master's lips. 

Silently, gravely, they traverse the little 
distance to Mr. Yorke's room—Mes. Morillon, 
Mrs. Carew, Langley, Trevor, and the 
anxious-faced ooulist. Barbara is 
with the Squire; he had sent for her some 
time before, and she has been talking cheerily 
to him ever since, trying her best to dispel 
the ee sees that seems to have 

ossession of him, 

She is sitting beside him, holding his hand 
in her fiem olasp, and telling him some 
amusing tale ag the others enter the room. 
She does not loosen her clasp aven then, only 
smiles at them all in a sweet, wistfal way— 
the faintest tinge of red stealing into oy ot 
ohesks, as for a moment she encounters ord 
Langley’s anxious gz. ” 

«The time has come, dear Mr. Yorke,” she 
says, softly, and with a little, gentle preagare 
of his finger. “ Mr. Sinolair is ready % 
remove the bandage.” hi 

Obeying slight sign from Langley #hé 
drawa her hand away then, and rising, - 
quietly over to where Mra, Oarew stands 
nodding and smiling at her. 1" 

‘‘Biay jast where you are, darling 
whispers the old lady, excitedly, “ don’t move, 

lease |" 
W Dasbere leche up in « surprised way, and 
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hag almost spoken, bat, her eyes falling upon 
the ocalist, who is already unfastening the 
handkerchief, she cheoks herself and watohes 
him with breathless interest. Langley, 
regarding her eagerly, thinks what a atriking 
picture might be painted, were there but an 
artist in their midst—all the subjecta are on 
hand for fine tableau: the grave-faced 
ooulist with his hands on the bandage; the 
pallid, nervous-looking Sqaire; the anxious 
onlookers ; and, forming the chief figure in the 
tableau, the tall, alight, beautifal girl stand. 
ing jast in front of the Squire, her hands 
tightly clasped, her great, dark eyes filled with 
fears. 


“Now look round, my dear old friend!” 

ories the ooulist, suddenly dropping the 
, and atepping baok a little. 

With a lit:le nervous laugh the Squire lifts 
hia eyes. 

‘*I—I oan see you all perfectly!’ he ex- 
olaims, in trembling, delighted tones. On, 
Heaven! who is that?” as hia glance falls on 
the girl before him. ‘'Barbara! my Bar- 
Dara ! ” 

“Yes, yes, dear Mr. Yorke!” ories the un- 
conscious girl, flying to him and kneeling 
down beside him. ‘' You oan see me quite 
clearly, then ?"’ 

To her great astonishment, the Squire 
shrinks away from her, and glances at her in 
& soared way. 

“*T see only shadows, ghosts!'’ hs mattera, 
=e tones, ‘'Alas! my sight is denied me 
ye ”» 

“Tell him all, Lord Langley,” says Mr. 
Binolair, briefly, seeing how frightened the 
girl is looking ; ‘it is time he knew the grand 
news.” 

Langley, recognising the wisd«m of those 
words, comes forward at once, and takes the 
Squire's hand in hia. 

“The child is no phantom of your brain, 
dear sir,” he saya eagerly. ‘‘ She is no longer 
a waif, a little nobody, she is your daughter 
in vary deed.”’ 

“My daughter!” stammera the Squire; 


_“bat—but my daughter was killed, burnt to 
death |” 


“No, che was not,” answera the young man, 
steadily ; ‘that wag a false repori—only the 
unhappy woman was killed. At that very 
time the child waa safes under Mra. Carew's 
care; the mother had deserted her two years 
before in Warmiater, and I, coming across her, 
had taken her down to my good old friend 
before I went to India." 

“My davghter!” echoes the Syuire, in be- 

tones. ‘‘Oh! Barbara, eome to 
me!” stretching out his arms beseechingly. 

With wild, glad ory, the girl flies into his 
arma, and liea there, sobbing on his breast. 

“Langley!” ories Mr. Yorks, in husky 
tones, ‘‘I—I cannot thank you for all your 
great goodness to my child. I shall always 
be in your debt.” 

“T don't think so," retarns the young man, 
gtavely, his eyes fixed on that golden head 
lying on the Sqaire’s breast. ‘ After a time 
you may repay me, sir" 

And the Sqaire, understanding the signifi- 
cant tones, smiles and sighs. 

Saddenly Barbara lifts her head and looks 
anxiously at Mr. Yorke. 

“Am I really your daughter—Barbara 
Yorke ?"’ she aska, earneaily. 

“ My darling, yea!" ories her father, fondly. 

** We have every proof needed,’ says Lang- 
ley, coming close up to them. ‘ Tae Vicar 
and I followed up every olue.”’ 

“Theo Mra. Normanharst’s fears were 
foolish ones?" says she girl, with a swift, sly 
Blance at the eager, handsome face before her 

“Qaite,” with a frown. “She will feel 
rather silly when ehe hears that you are Miss 
Yorke of Yorke Grange.” ” 

T x16 girl smiles, gladly, and turns to receive 
the delighted congratulations of the two old 
ladies and the beaming Major. 

“You are my coasia, Mra. Morillon!” she 
Ories, with a litsle glad laagh. ‘‘ To think of 


that! Iocan't realiza that I really belong to 
this house,” 

‘' Bat I can!” exclaims the Sqaire, hastily. 
* Mary,” looking at his cousin, “are the 
servants anywhere near? I—TI should like to 
show them their young mistress.” 

“Oh, no! no!” ories the girl, confassdly. 

Bat it ia too late; the delighted Mra. 
Morillon has already summoned the waiting 
servants, and in a moment the little room is 
crowded. 

** Langley, will you tell them for me?" says 
the Squire, turning involuntarily to the hand- 
some young nobleman; and he, with a grave 
bow, steps forward and tells the wonderful 
tale to the beaming crowd. 

As he finishes there is silence for a minute, 
then the grey-haired batler steps forward, and, 
in trembling tones, speaks for himself and 
his fellow servants. 

‘My dear master,” he says, in shaky ac. 
cents, ‘we be all main glad to meet your 
glance again, and only hope you'll live long to 
enjoy your sight; and we offers our hearty, 
but respectfal, welcome to the beautifal young 
mistress, and trasta she'll be with us for many 
a year, though I'm doubifal of that,"’ he adda, 
quaintly, with a shrewd glance at the blush- 
ing girl and the handsome nobleman beside 

er. 

‘Thank you, my good people,” ories the 
Squire, heartily. ‘‘ Christmas Day is close at 
hand. You must driok then to the health of 
the young miatreas," 

With many a marmared “ Thank you, sir. 
Long life to you and her,” the servants troop 
away, delighted with the little shy smile they 
receive from Barbara as they file past her. 

*s You look tired, old friend,” observes Mr. 
Sinolair, gravely, when the room is cleared 
** This hae been an exciting time for you, and 
the bess thing you oan do is to take an hour's 
reat.” 

‘Yea! yes! take care of yourself, dear 


| father!” whispers Barbara, shyly. 


The Squire drawa her down beside him and 
kisses the pretty red lips. 

‘Don't preach, old friend,"’ he says, gaily. 
‘*T feel remarkably well.” 

‘‘You must keep quiet all the same,” re- 
torte Me. Sinolair, ‘‘and by and by, when the 
Christmas festivities are over, you should go 
abroad. You want a change now, and you 
have a charming daughter to acoompany 
you.” 

‘* Yes, I shall be always with you,,father,” 
oriea the girl, tenderly. 

The Squire laughs migchievously, and 
glances at Langley’s serious face. 

‘* Not always, child,” he saya, softly. “I 
am not quite ao selfiah. Fora year or twol 
may hope to keep you, for as yet you are too 
young to think of marrying.” 

Barbara blashes deeply, and Langley, tarn- 
ing swiftly, meets the Squire's glance, and 
knows that he understands. 

“In a short time,” continues Mr, Yorke, 
quietly, ‘we will go to Nice and spend the 
rest of the wiater there—Barbara and I and 
our two dear old ladies. No! no! Mra. Oarew, 
it’s no use objecting, You must come! Lang- 
ley,” with another mischievous smile, *‘ will 
you join us about Easter?” 

‘With pleasure, sir!” exclaims the young 
man, with a delighted smile, 

‘‘ Perhaps you'll see me there, too," remarks 
Major Trevor, slowly. “If I can only per- 
suade my wilfal Sybil that April ia the best 
month for a wedding, we might go to Nice on 
our honeymoon.” 

‘Of course you might!" exclaims the 
Sqaire, with a laugh. “Sybil must listen to 
reason and come to Nice.” 

Seeing Mr. Sinolair glancing anxiously at 
his patient, Langley declares they must be 
going, and drags his friend away from the 
little room. 

“By Jovel Everything haa turned ont 
splendidly |’ oriea Trevor, as they reach the 
hali and begin to get into their heavy over- 








| coats, “ Langley, if you don’t mind, I'll ran | 


round by the Vicarage. I promised Sybil I d 
come." 

**Qa, go, of course. I mean to walk down 
to the post-office and send a revengetul tele- 
gram to my grim aunt. I want to see Mra, 
Oarew, though, before I go,” with an eager 
glance up the wide staircase. 7 

“Do you? Taen I'll be off,” saya Trevor, 
with a little slow smile, 

He tramp: away down the snow-covered 
avenue, and Langley stands with his hands ia 
his pockets, looking dreamily after him, and 
meditating so dreamily that he never knows 
that a slender, girlish figure has stolen dowa 
the stairs and is standing jast beside him. 

‘‘Lord Langley!’ says a timid voice, and, 
turning with a violent start, he sees the girl 
who holds his heart. 

‘* What is it, child?’ he asks, gently, secing 
that her lips are quivering painfally. 

“I—I thought you would think me cold and 
ungracious, Mr. Opril,’’ she whispers, using 
the old name involantarily. ‘' You have been 
80 good to me, and I—I said nothing up there, 
Bat it was only because my hears waa fall, 
and I could find no words to express my 
gtatitude and—and affzction.”’ 

“ Hash, child!" he answers, kindly, taking 
her hands in # firm clasp, and bending to 
look into her shy, dark eyes. ‘*‘ You must not 
try to thank me, You shall do that in Nice 
when I come.” 

He says no more; but, stooping, leaves a 
passionate kiss on the little hands, and, loos- 
ing them, hurries sharply away, quite forget- 
ting that he had been waiting for Mra, 
Carew. 

‘How good he is!” murmurs Barbara, 
lifting her bands to her hot cheeks. ‘ Yes, 
yes! I shall thank him in Nios, if I can.” 

With a little nervous laugh she lifts her 
hands, and softly kisses the place where hia 
lips had rested; then blushing deeply, turns 
and flies apatairs, 


It ia Easter, and Nice is crowded with visi- 
tors. All the hotels are coining money, the 
prices having risen enormously, and people 
seeming ridiculously willing to pay exorbi- 
tantly for everything. 

Squire Yorke; with his daughter and the 
two old ladies, is staying at the Hoel des 
Anglais, and having been there since the be- 
ginning of January, has almost the beat 
rooms in the hotel—the spacious sitting room 
having windows commanding the Mediter- 
ranean on the one side and the Pablic Gardens 
on the other. - 

Mr. Yorke is feeling perfectly strong by 
this—his sojourn in this lovely sheltered spot 
having done him a world of good. His eye- 
sight seems better than ever, and he is in the 
best of spirite. 

‘Where are you off to, darling ? ” he asks, 
quickly, one morning, as Barbara enters the 
room dressed for walking. ‘' Don't go far. 
Remember the Trevors may be here at any 
minute.” 

“I shall only go into she gardens, father,” 
says the girl, picking up a book and stooping 
to kies his forehead as he bends over a heap of 
letters. 

“Ohl that's right enough, child!’’ he 
answers, fondly, with a delighted glance at 
the sweet face under the becoming hat. ‘‘ Aad 
Langley might be here to.day,” he venture 
with a aly look at her. 

“I ‘sappose so," she says quietly, though 
she blushes hotly at the same time. ‘ 

Bhe strolls away then, leaving the Squire 
to muse delightedly onthe happiness in store 
for his child, and tobuild innumerable gorgeous 
castles in the air. 

Barbara runs swiftly down to the gardens, 
and, throwing herself on to a bench, opens the 
book she has brought with her. Bat she doses 
not read a word. Her beautiful eyes wander 
away to the bine sea, and her thoughts are on 
what her father had said a few minutes ago. 

‘He may come to-day!" she murmurs, 
her heart beating madly; ‘and then he wil 
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claim his reward, Oh! what shall I say 7’’ 


she cries aloud, involuntarily. 

* You need only utter one word, childie!"’ 
gays & lond, tender voica behind her, ands 
moment later Lord Langley has taken her 
hands, and is gazing into her sweet shy eyes. 
“ AmIto have my reward, little one?’ he 
goes on, softly, 

* Yes, Oyril,” she falters out with sweet ahy 
courage, blushing hotly aa, with % low, glad 
cry, be takes her in his arma and kisses her 
passionately. 

‘* My own love! my guardian angel!'’ he 
murmurs in agitated tones, 

«\ Nay, your little waif!’’ she says, witha 
grave shake of her pretty head. ‘ Oh, Cyril, 
how good you were to me !’’ 

** And you saved my life, deareat,’’ he ories, 
tenderly, ‘“‘ we have each a debt to pay;’’ and 
she smiles very brightly at her noble lover ; 
and, lifting her exquisite blushing face, pays 
him back a little of her debt. 

‘Let us come to father now,” she says shen 
in bastytones. He will be longing for us;" 
and slipping her hand in his she walks beside 
him to the hotel, in a very happy silence. 


[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


oo 


Women is like a cigar. 
the filling by the wrapper. 

Ir is astonishing how cebis will expand 
after being contracted. 


Tus self-made man holda that hia parents 
were minnows and that he is a whale, 

You can't estimate a man’s liberality by 
what he thinks you ought to give. 

A pHILosopHeR who married. an ignorant 
girl used to call her browa eugar, because he 
eaid she was sweet and unrefined, 

Somezopy calls for the invention of ‘a 
battonlese:ahirt.” ObJaw! battonless shirts 
have been known since Adam was & bachelor. 

Lares Gentirman Vistror: “It oconrs to 
me that I have forgotten something.” Lady: 
* Yea; you have forgotten to-go home.” 

“ Now, :Mre. Brown,” said a visitor, mean- 
ing to be very cordial, ‘‘if you ever come 
ae a mile of our houge, do stop; won't 
i ——— 

“Tarxina shout the jaws of death,” ¢x.- 
claimed a man who is living with his third 
ecolding wife, ‘’ I tell you they are nothing to 
she jawa of life.” 

A uittLe. boy, om hearing that his mother 
had lost.a lawsuit,said, ‘‘Dear mamms, Lam 
quite glad that you have lost that plaguey 
anit that used to vex you £0.” 

‘' How-dare you gay ‘damn’ before me?” 
severely inquired a.clergyman of a loafer. 
“ How did L know you wanted to say ‘damn’ 
ficas ?"* retorted the bad man. 

Sep thought a-great deal of her young and 
handsome admirer nntil he wrote 4 note-say- 
ing he wae ill, and that the doctor ensid ‘it 
was 2 menny ‘ siggerettes.'” 

“ We-burned up all our peacocks’ leathers 
when we moved,” said a lady. ‘“ We are not 
superstitions, -but we would not move those 
peacooka’ feathers into our new house,” 

Scerric: “If this is such a wonderful 
specific of yours, why, are all the doetora op- 
posed to it?" Quack: “‘Beeause when a 
ma takes it he keeps well too long.” 

“I THovcHT you said you, never would ac 
cept Carlie,” said Maude, “.80 I did—bat 
be vut his arm.around: me when he proposed, 
end—well, 1 yielded to pressure,” returned 
Ethel. 

Svspay somoor Teacuen: “ Now, Johnny. 
why did Lot's wife turn herhead?" “ Please, 
ms \ara, I.don's know; bat ma always turrs 


berhead when Mra, Smith's got a new bonnet 


You cannot judge 





Dinxnis (t0 asaistant at country post cffice) : 
‘It’s toime we had a now poshtmasther,”’ 
Assistant: “Why, Dinnis?"” ‘ Bogorra, I 
ain't had a lesther in sivin months.” 

Femane Cavter: * And how is your father, 
Mrs, Birch?” Hostess: ‘‘ Real well, thank 
you. I don't remember.the time that father 
enored as healthy as he does now.” 

Hat: ‘'I find that 1 am related to Miss 
Fiint after all.’’ Fred: **‘ Not married, are 
you?” Hal: ‘No, simply descended from 
her father, I called at the house last night.” 

NorHina exasperates a woman who has 
been shading her eyes from the gaslight 
with her band all the evening co much as to 
find that after all she had left her beet dia- 
mond ring on the waehstand. 

Visrror (at Jones's roomat 11 rm): “ That 
young woman in the house across the way 
sings like a bird.” Jones (ankindls): ' Well, 
not altogether. You see, a bird stops singing 
at night.” 

‘‘Am, £0 you have stopped writing,” said 
Mrs. Rondo, ‘My thonghts have ran up # 
tree,” said ber busband. ‘That's too bad! 
What will youdo?"" “Iam going to smoke 
them out,” he said, filling hia pipe. 

Farexp: “ Were there any accidents in the 
football match today?" Player: ‘ Oaly 
one. A donkey in an adjoining field broke 
loose, got mixed up with the game, and was 
pretty bacly hurt.” 

TsaprLte: “If you loved Tom Barry as 
much as I do, wouldn't you marry him, 
Uncle Diok?” Uncle Dick: ‘‘No, I would 
not.”’ Isabelle: ‘Why not?” Unole Dick: 
‘I shonid prefer to marry a lady.” 

It happened once that a faithfal Moslem 
married, but when he saw hie wife she proved 
to be unpreposeescing. Some days after the 
marriage, his wife asid to him, ‘‘ My dove, as 
you have many relatives, I wish you would 
let me know before whom I may unveil.” 
‘* My gazelle,” he replied, “if thou wilt only 
hide thy face from me, I care not to whom 
thou showest it,” 

Lavy Fare (to :pert cabman): ‘ You will 
hear something more about -this. Let me 
take your number and your name, please." 
Cabby: “Yer kin hey me number, an’ wel- 
kim, miss, an’ Ll opes.asrauch good may it do 
yer; bat, as for takin’ my name, why, yer 
exes a bit too late. I’ve got a young lady o’ 
me own, wot I've promised to give my name 
to.” 

A GENTLEMAN residing in India one hot day 
remarked to hia.Irish servant that the. ther- 
mometer was atill zising. The next day, when 
he looked -at the shermometer, be was 
astonished to see thatthe tube was broken off 
just above the» bulb, and fitted with a small 
wooden plug. His servant.ceeing bim Jook at 
it, said. ‘‘ Begorra, sir, wo sahan’t. have any 
more hot weather. Oi've plagged the heat 
down.” 

First Arctic Exrroren: “ Laay!” Second 
Arotio Explorer: “Say on.” “I say! We're 
in » box.” ‘‘Jesao.’’ ‘ We'll have to. wait 
for a resouing party.” ‘‘ Dhat’s it,” “One 
will come, I suppose?" ‘ Yes, shey always 
come—but not always on time,” “I say!” 
“Well?” ‘Don’t you think the present 
style of arctic exploration might be im- 
proved?" ‘*Perhaps so. What would you 
suggest?” “I think the refsouing party 
ought to go ahead.” 

Sue (severely): “ I have been informed that 
you intend to give a bachelor dinner to your 
friends on the day before we are to be married. 
Now, a8 I understand it, a» bachelor dinner 
ie for the purpose of taking.Jeave of a gang of 
fellows whom no gentleman would introduce 
to hie wife, and Eshould jast like to know why 
& gentleman »should , have isuoh——” He: 
‘‘My dear, you have been misinformed. I 
haven't the least intention of giving a: bachelor 
dinner,or taking, leave of anybody.” “ You 
haven't?"’ ‘‘Of conree not. I shall meet 
sore every night at the clab jast the same as 

efore,”’ 








ae at — 
nich ig the most warlike naticn? 
nation. Why? Because it is always Lpering 

Mn, Gorman: “ Here, sir, is some whicky 
which I have had in my cellar for $wenty 
years.” Colonel Kaintuok; “ Weill well} 
How Gid it get lost?” 

Tae Exzctrric Succk —Bride (throwing her 
arms about his neok): ‘‘ You. are my prisoner 
for lite.” Groom: “Is’s not imprisonment 
for life, love ; it’s capital punishment,” 

‘‘ THAT etranger is Blwidskadwaxe 
Ragsian. He has made a name for ene 
‘‘Hashe? Well, he must be a talented man 
if he made the one he now has.” 

Surtn: “I hear that Simpkina has jast got 
& pension. He never saw any service, did 
he?” Tompkins: “No; he loat his voice 
urging hia neighbours to go te the fron,” 

He: ‘* What allowance do yon think your 
father ought to make us when we are mar. 
ried ?"' She: ‘ Well, it he makes allowance 
for your faulta, I think he will be doing all 
that can be expected of him.” 

‘*Jinza: “ Well, I eee the Frenoh didn't 
aucceed in hissing down the Wagner opera.” 
Winks: “Of course not. Nothing less than 
a thunder.storm or a dynamite explosion can 
down Waguer after the orchestra gets ite 
second wind,” 

Sue: ‘Why, Charley, where have you 
been? I've been waiting an age for you,” 
He: ‘' Oh, bat then your ages is such a brief 
time, you know."’ Sheis more than ever of 
the opinion that Charley is such a dear 
fellow. 

Intsh Poss,—Charles Lamb makes some 
famous puns. His mantle ssema to have 
fallen on hia namesake, Mr. Charles Lamb 
Kenney. This popular journalist was dining 
at the house of a friend, and by chance swal- 
lowed a bit of cork with his wine, which gave 
him s& severe coughing fit. ‘ Take care, my 
friend,’ said his next neighbour, with a very 
brilliant attempt at a wiiticism ; ‘' that's not 
the way for Cork." ‘‘ No,” gasped she anfferer, 
‘it's the way to kill Kenney.” 

Tr is very seldom that one finds a jast ap- 
preciation of self stated with such simplicity 
as by & young man, who was giving an ac- 
connt of his travels. ‘ Yes, indeed, Miss 
Clara,’’ said he, ‘Ihave been in. great pecile, 
don't youknow? Onetimeona railway train 
ont West, don’t you. know, we were.stopped by 
the train robbahs, don’s you know, and one 
fellow, & terrible, brigand he was, you know; 
he put his pistol to me head,god he said, 
* Your money or your brains!’ and ‘pon me 
soul, Mies Clara, I had nothing for him!” 

A Youna Lapy’s Tact,—" Well,.good night, 
Miss A——” said = young man,the other 
evening to a Dwightville. girl, whom he was 
visiting. ‘I think it’s better for, mato go. 
I feel certain that if 1 stay-two minutes 
longer, I shall be indisorees..enongh to Kiva 
you.” ‘' Well, good night, Mea. na T6- 
plied the young girl. ‘ On, by the,way,” she 
added, ‘I want to show you my sachei-bag 
before you go. It will only take s couple 
of minutes.” It is only necessary 40, state 
that the young man in question. ia porsessor 
of a bright intelleot,.and he quickly.em 
the situation, and we can farehor,.assert that 
the girl was ia it.” 

A Persoyvan Appricatrox.—'I have been 
much impressed, Misa Lou,” resaarked young 
Mr. Trotter, to the girl on his left, at the 
dinner table, en whom he was desirous of 
making a good impression, “ with.aa srticle 
I recently read in one of the magazines 02 
the ixflaence of food upon the sama 
system,” “ Yes,” replied the maiden, e0- 
couragingly, and Tzotier -went on, “The 
author maintained that a man basames, 10 
& great extent, what. he .eate ;,and, do you 
know, I’am thoroughly convinced shat be “4 
tight.” It. was exceedingly inopportune _ 
the hoatecs should have selected this momen 
to ask, ‘Mr, Proster, won't ‘you have or] 
more of the roas'§pork? You are £0 fon 
of it, | know.” 
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SOCIETY, 


Tzx British sovereigns have died unmarried. 


Saawits worn in the genuine old-fashioned 
pointed shaw! style are coming in agsin. 


Groncr I. was for some time one of :the 
churchwardens of Ss. Martin’s-in. the. Fields. 

Ix this country more deaths occur in 
December than in any other month, 

Junes Verne has written, on an average, 
two books & year since he first bogan to write, 
and has published eixsy volames in all, 

francs ‘are being worn with very broad- 
brinrmed hats, and we are promised a revival 
of. that grand old thing, our grandmother's 
cosl-souttle bonnet, 

Ir is a fact that is not generally 
known, that false teeth have to ba made to 
gait #he complexion if satiefactory results are 
desired. 

Navonzon's handwriting was so-deoidedly 
jilegible that it was said of his letters; written 
to Josephine, during the German campaign, 
that they resembled nothing so muchas» war- 
maps. 

Tuere wad & touch of true French chivalry 
in the desire of Prince Lucien Bonsparte to 
he buried with'the letter sent. to, him. by.the 
Qaeen in 1887 ‘placed in-his breast pocket; and 
his wish wad daly carried ont. 

Tue Queen’s new Maid of Honouriis very 
olever. {% is, indeed, an open seoret that Her 
Majesty will have clever bright people at 
Court, and’those ‘who talk and write of ' the 
dullness of our Qaeen’s home ‘certainly know 
very little abous 10, 

Tue finest known service of *the “Royal 
Worcester " china, so much: in vogue-at the 
beginning of this century is, curiously enongh, 
to be: found in Madras, It consists of two 
enormous! dinuer sets ‘which cost in 1818 a 
trifie-over four thousand pounds. 

A prorosat. bas. been made. in. a very high 
quarter that the Qdaeen, ‘the ‘Emperor 
William, and the Empress Frederick should 
allmees-at Gobarg during the firat week of 
May, when the Dake and Duchess of Saxe- 
Oobarg.Gotha are to .celebrate . their, golden 
wedding. 

“Tus beausifal Chitean de. Malmaison,,once 
the: loved home of she. Ensprese Josephine, and 
which still contains some trace ‘of’ her fine 
taste in the rich beds of purple violets which 
biosgom amid its rains, is tobe sold.and-the 
estate ont up in small lots “to suit'the pur- 
onater,”’ 

Tris nolonger good form to wear the ‘black 
undercloshes which some women: wore. jast 
veagon,  Bilk, too, is losing casts as amaterial 
for’ mnderwear -and giving place to °the 
exquisitely fine French oambrica that ‘do 
cp" eo beaustifally, mever lose sheir colour, 
sad-are deliciously soft and pleasing to the 
torch, 

Tue Princess of. Monaco, who has atlast 
prevailed upon “her hueband «to “olese’ the 
gambling establishments in his principality 
898000 a9 the leases expire, id. eaid to have 
desided to convert the magnificent building 
and grounds at Monte Carlo, where so many 
lives have been wreoked, into a hospital for 
consumptives. 

_ Many times the Qaeen has had some queer 
little experiences of being penniless with an 
‘meome of £1000.a-day. On one cceasion, 
Her Majeaty was driving out with Princess 
Beatrice, and seeing a wretchedly. poor: locking 
Manon Windsor Bridge, wus. desiroua: of 
siving him something, when it was found 
that neither the Princess nor the Queen 
possessed a single. shilling, .and..one ..was 
Sventually borrowed of the keeper of the turn- 
pike gate! 

Vistrors to Balmoral or any other palase 
are never, under any circumstances, invited 
to lunch with the Queen, unless they are 
members or connections of the Royal Family. 


STATISTICS, 


A 110.ton gun.ean fire two shois a rainute, 
each discharge costing £275, 

Ax inch of rain meana that the quantity 
— fails opon an acre of ground weighs 100 

ns, 

Tx London there is one doctor io every 880 
people; in England and Wales generally there 
is Oné to every 1 900. 

TNFANT Geath-rate is. highest in » Raseia, 
where it is said that 60 per cant. of the ohil- 
Gren die before reaching the age of five. 

A starisTro1an Has calcalated that a week's 
work in Birmingham comprise3, among its 
various results, the fabrication of 14 000 000 
pens, 6 000 bedsteads, 7000 guns, 300 000 000 
cut nailg, 1.000000 buttons, 1000 saddies, 
5 000,000. copper or. bronze coins, 20 000 epeo. 
tacles. six-tons of papier miché .wares, over 
£30 000 worth of jewellery, 4 000 miles of iron 
and steel wire, 10 tons. of pins, five tons of 
half. pins:and hooks and eyes, 130 000groas of 
screws for »wood-work, 500 tons of mats and 
sorew- bolts and epikes, 50-tons, of: wrought- 
iron hinges, 350. miles. length of wax for veatas, 
40 tons of refined metal, 40 ¢ons of German 
silver, 1 000 dezen of fenders, 3500 bellows, 
800 tons of brags and copper wares, to say 
— of the a other ariiclee, = as 
pianofortes,: cylinder: castings, peramulators, 
wheels, axles, safes locks, a 





GEMS, 


Taart is a, good band which knows. how to 
give heartily.and:freely. 

A wisk’man stands firm in all-extremities, 
and bears the lot of his humanity with a 
divine tensper. 

To date is great. ‘To bear is ‘greater. 
Bravery: we share withthe brates ; fortitude 
with the saints, 

A wan who.can.give up dreaming,.and go to 
his daily realitiee—who can smother down his 
heart, its love-or-woe, and take to’ the hard 
work of his hand—who defies fate, and, if he 
must die, .dies fighting to the.Jast--that man 
is life’s best hero, 

For getting on in the world a cheery laugh 
is a valaable ally. Weare apt to-think well 
of, and to befriend; if necessary; the man who 
never fails to see: the point of cur witticisme, 
and gives Ilond and hearty evidence of his 
appreciation. “Avgrave man is a -bore ;»to be 
taciturn and’ uniformly serious, one should 
have no need of .the- world’s good opinion or 
assistance, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


WEN any receipt includes, the jaice of one 
lemon, the quantity used should :be fonrtea. 
spoonfals, as both the ejze and juiciness of 
lemons vary. 

Cocoanut Caxes.—Beat.the whites of four 
egge- with one:cup:powdered sugar, » Stir into 
this one grated cocoanut. Bake in small-cakes 
in a hot oven. 

To Picxtz Porx —Pickle, three pounde salt, 
4wo ounces galtpetre, three qusriers pound of 
soft sugar, one gallon water. -Boil all rhia for 
halLan-hour, . Skim. it; )Jet.it get.cold, and 
pat it inthedub;-and pat in tho: pork with s 
weight'on it to keep it-coversd with the: brine. 
Keep the-meat in the brine till wanted. 

Fuaxy Prscavst,.To make, piecrnst.flaky 
spread the crast when rolled ont dor the top of 
the pie with a‘thin Iayer ‘of butter. Dredge 
with flour, and cover your pie with the crust 
as usual, ‘When ready forthe over tip the pie 
slanting, Holding isin the left hand, and pour 
over'the pie a glaca‘of old water to:rinse off 
-pheflour, Evough’of the datier will stick to 
the buster to fry into: the crust while baking 








and make it flaby. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— 


Aconon never freeze. 


Sartors ‘corimoniy epeak of the captain of 
the ship as “ the old mar.” 


Asa general role clouds are about s mile 
above the surface of the earth, F 


Taz deaf and damb language was introduced 
in the year 1749. 

Sinver articles are oalied " plate,” from the 
Spanich word plata, which means silver. 

New York was once called New Nether- 
lands. 

Ty the reign of Qacen Victoria, England 
has had fifteen ware. ; 

THERE are more republics in the world than 
monarchies, 

A rew animals are voiceless, as the giraffe, 
the armadillo, and the porcupine. 

Some watches now. made.are guaranteed to 
keep time to within 10 sec. 8 month. 

Very few blue-eyed people are colour. blind 
or near-sighted. 

Execrarr¢ launches sre talked of for’eanal 
service in England. 

Tua income-tax in iis present form was 
fires imposed inthe Jas) -year of .the Jast 
century. 

In Venezucla fireworks are never explodcd 
at nighi- Sky rockets and Roman candles are 
sent skyward in. broad daylight. 

Exum trees arrive at. perfeotion..after 4 
century and a half’sgrowth, and will live four 
‘times-asdong.as this, 

Sorerstirrovus barbers think that the money 
earned by shaving dead men is lucky to 
gamble with, 

Ix proportion to its population, London 
gives.away more shan twice as mach in 
charity as any Other city in this country, 

Rio Javerno's principle street is thirty feet 
wide, only. half a mile long, and. no carriages 
are allowed to enter it. 

Tuedongeethorce car line in she: world is 
that connecting the City of ‘Mexico «with 
Galapa—seventy-two miles, The trip is mace 
in eight hours. 

A New York physician haa billed himself by 
drinking: t00 strong. coffee. Osffeine, tannin 
and nicotine:are quite as:deadly ae aloohol, if 
taken in corresponding dotes. 

Ixthe Antartic Ocean the icebergs that-have 
been noticed trom time to time were four hun- 
dred, five handred,.seven hundred, and even 
,one thousand feet,above. ihe water, and were 
from three to five milesdong. 

Amona some of: the: Malay. tribes any oman 
who may enddenly meet a relative or intimate 
friend greets him by sntufiiag all around him, 
very much as abig houce-dcg might do with a 
strange Visitor. 

Tn Siam, your — ures or follower 
sppreaches you oresping on.all fours, coming 
inde hia manes"s presence with a well-filled 
tea-tray in-one: band, while ‘ poling ’ him- 
self along the floor with the other. 

Tur suzface of any given quantity of golc, 


gecording to the beet authorisies, may be ex- 


tended by the hammer 310,184 times. Bight 


ounces. of .this«woncerfai metal would gild a 


silver wire of stfficient length to extend entirely 
round the globe. 
_Aurnoven classed ‘among «modern in- 


‘ventions,«the diamond, pointed pen seems to 


have been known as far back as the very dawn 


‘ofvhietory. -The. prophet Jeremiah. uses, the 


expression: ‘Written -with a pen of -ircn 
with the point of a diamond.” 
A ppason’s character can.often.be beat told 


‘by-sbe.colour and depth of his eyes, People 


do not usnally-epply more:than »four. or five 
colours to eyes; so that-any that are not 


‘bine,“or black, or brown, or hazel, are called 
grey. Yet there are.a hundred different kinds 





of grey eyes. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONPENTS. 


Mic son.—December 21, 1875. 
Icpe.—Easter Monday fn 1879 was on April 14. 
Txp.—From Liverpool to New York fs 3,016 miles, 


Gresy.—The mother, brothers, and sisters would share 
equally. 

Lawptapy.—You may keep a lodger’s goods to cover 
rent, Das noes have me legal sigh to esl (hema. 

Lawa.—We think you will find what you want fo 
“ Hame’s History of Bagland.” 

Krr.—If you are a domestic servant you may claim a 
month's notice. 
 PaovrnciaL.—The population of Manchester Is 505,343 ; 
and of Birmingham about 474 000. ‘| 

Borvs.—Prince Rodolph of Austria committed suicide 
on 30ch January, 1889. 

B. Y. H.—You may be technically liable, but you have 
probably no cause to be alarmed. 

fT. A.—The housekeeper would havea claim against 
the estate for arrears of wages. 

Oas wt Trovs.z —As the house was taken in your 
mame the lanalord can come down upon your goods. 

a B.—The tnformation t be got by writing to 

Canadian Commissioners, Victoria-cham ers, Wost- 
- i SW. 

Jomut.—All Foot Guards regiments are recruited at 
5 Sows T inches See youths of 18 to 90 years, 5 feet 8 
inches over that age. 

Binprs.—There is not now any civilised country where 
® criminal escaping from Great Britain will not be 
arrested and delivered up. 

C. 8.—You can deal directly with the Agent-General 
for Q .eensland, Westminster-chambers. Victoria-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. Write to him, stating your desire. 

Borrenrcy.—You must apply t» those who tell you | 
the book is in existence. We have never seen it, and in 
fact scarcely know what is wanted. | 

Arcure.—The climates of the G id Coast Settlement is | 
unhealthy, quite unsuited to | 








damp, not malarious and 


Baropeans. 
Dopo.—Tae party who benefited by _, pod 
effects is Mable for bis debts to the amount of 


Maricoip —It i out of print, we believe, bat no 
5 + yon could pick up a copy at some second-hand 


pool —If any difficalty arises between a mas' 
and his 
ment to local j 


master 

referred for settle- 
Kino oF payee were etoam engines of a kind 
but 


entice, the case may be 
ustices. 








in oxtet dred years belire | 

they were ents: and unreifable. | 
Rotiove Stons.—The climate of the Bermudas fs more 
a 

West Indies. | 

‘ 


| 

perty which he left. nei 
| 

{ 

att's day, 


Anxious Inquiner.—We are sorry not to agen able ~ eg 
assist you, but we can find no such place on 
bills, and we have no knowledge of it, 

Leo.—The annual eomtiaste taken out by every | 
Pom; e *- fm London, Dubiio, and Edin- | 
burgh, is £9 ; elaewhere £6. 

** Somapopr.”— We believe the society to be thoroughly 
sound and safe, but there should be mo doubt about age. 
Get “age admitted ” on policies. 

Toargntinz.—Poople are not imprisoned for debt but | 
for contempt of eourt. Incarceration does not, there- 
fore, wipe off indebted: cas. 

Hac. —The present King of Greece married October 
v7, pe og Pidest daughter of Grand Duke Oonstan- 

uu: sia. 


Beat.—No; the husband may not legally marry until 


, is Noone wornds me with impunity.” 


LamBert.—The tranalation of Nemo me impune (Latta) | 
iG 1s she motto 
Victis (Latio) ts “ Woe to the van- 


of Ssotland. Foe 


od shed.” 


0. D.—The lawyer tskes his expens3s out of the sum 


awarded, and the only remedy open to the client ts tu 
— the lawyer's account tax 
ourt. 


od by the auditor of the 


Sciesce —Rain drops are much larger when thoy fall 


from clouds near the earth than when the clouds are 


antes, Che the clouds near the earth being usually fall of 
water. 

Miszry.—A wife cannot obtain a order on 
account of desertion by her hus ; such an order 
can be granted by the justices only on the ground of 
aggravated assault. 


Inpignant.—Goaneral Gordon went to the Soudan in 


the January of 1884 at the request of Mr. Gladstone's 
QGovern: whom rece! 


ment, ved certain defiatte 


CONSTANCY, 


I przamep a friend an‘ I together strayed 

In gariens wide, where grove ae gay acca 
Lay side by side, and fountains {dl 
welled droplets i ibvanmaiianai 


To me the form of this friend worthy seemed 
Of all the praise that beauty e’er should win. 

Perchance I thought it such because [ knew 
The beauty of the soul that dwelt within. 


We PT sary to rest within a latticed bower, 
Though leaty vines bai thick o'erspresd. the whole, 
E .ve:-dropping roses panting bosoms pressed 
Against the bars, and hurried glances stole. 
The gate was near. 


I asked ff she would tread 
Witao me — path that 


Bhe raised her trusting eyes 
80 waraiy then { feel it Tr claspts ott 


I plucked a list’ning rose and gave it her ; 
Then passing out an a'tar we espiei 
Beside the gate. We knelt and vowed that naught 
Should ever lead one from the other's side. 


Our way seemed clothed in nature's loveliness ; 
Greea groves and sunny valleys smiled to greet 

Oar brooxlets leaped and danc>4, 
and flowers cast their garments at our feet. 


Bat soon the path grew steep and rough, the hil!s 
and dales no more in sunny robes were dressed, 
The weary foot by jagged o' ff was bruised, 
And blasts with wintry arrows pleroed the breast. 


Then I reproach myself that [ had led 
Her with me o'er this path way rougn and cold ; 
But. turning, meet the same calm, tru eyes, 
And found her hand had not relaxed its hold. 


Wo passed the mount and found a desert 
Where revelled aps be winds. We long 
Ita trackless wastes, when suddenly we saw 
A river far ahead and palm-trees shade. 


Our hearts took courage at the welcome sight ; 
We hastened to the river, but [ 
Oppressed with heat and faint from weariness, 
Just as we reached the palm trees on its bank. 


Then while my weakened frame and throbbing bratn 
Foretold the near approach —" dark hour, 


I bitte:ly reproached m 
Sea nd br rome ber penden bower. 


I felt her cooling band upon my brow, 
My fil spirit turning saw her press 
My parted an a er oe then sit, 
S:ll clinging to my hand, in sflentness. 


Years paused, My soul came back and saw 
Her by a mound whose marble bore my name, 
Her eyes bent on a faded garden rose, 


Ianornanog,—Aar is the nams of several 
In Germany, but the one to which, we Barmankg ron 
refer is the largest river {a Switzerland atte: the Ra, - 
aud the Rhone. It rises in the Bernese Mountata, 
throage at Handeck a grand waterfall, and Pog flowta, 
two lakes and several cantons, falls into th ¥ 


ry T.—The acorns wh'ch are not bitter 
used as food in Spain, _Alge: ~~ and other Medien 
countries, and are p ts. Tne Lodian; 
in Galtfornta pound up aie fn & mortar and mek; 
Se a on of the meal. Ths k'ad of acorns 
B00! are, wa m 
— ov presume, too bitter for us; 


L. T. W.—A house of correction for offande 
monly called in Eagland a bridewall aya 
derived from the locality of the anotent Londoa houses 
of correction, which was used for hospttal purposes, It 
wee, fenntet Ra Mee the site of §: Bride's 
a Black- a well-known 
in other days. ‘ Aton et pignage 
¥. F.—An aneurism is a soft, tamor, 
from the preternatural dilation of cy ee — 
otanartery. Any artery of the body ts liable to it. Ths 
oes ancurism {is statei to consist in the obliteration 


tlon of th 
Uigatare around the sour d portion of tho vant ohntas 
distance a 





portion of the vessel 

ove the locality of the tumor. 
Arxious To Kwow.—Protestants are premitted 
restricted amount of liberty in Spain. Taney may 
worship in private, but are not allowed to make any 
public announcement of their services or movemen's. 
They cannot, for instaccs, put a board upoa any of their 
buildings stating tha’ this is a Protestant Charch ani 
that hours of worship are so-and-so, 


Lestiz.—You mean does the Manchester Ship Canal 
— the River Mersey? No, it actually reaches 
the estuary of the Mersey at Rancorn, bat does not 


; the latter 
cessary by the fact hat ‘Minshester of stanis 
some 60 feet above sca level. ‘ 


Hzou.—You are too old for the navy by fally four 
years; but your measurements are sufficient for the 

Fourth Dragoon Guards at aldershot, the Fifth Lancers 
at Canterbury, or Sixth Dragoons (Lantskillings) £ 

Brighton. Any recruiting sergeant can take you for 
these regiments, which are ali dist!nstively Irish, and 
of good reputation. 

Worarep Anniz.—Whon seised with cramp 
the night endeavour ff possible to rise aad stamp 
the room, or fatling ability to do so have the st:ffealog 
4h? a elther Rong SS ‘ts a 
s' whisky or tarpen’ swathing it 4 2 
garment at hand when the pain begins to less To 
prevent attacks, bathe the limbs ta hot ular ep ataiuing 
mastard immediately before lying dowa, UI you are of 
fall habit rest a little oftener during the day than you 
have been doing hi 


Darcy.— Poilig Melanchthon, who acted so prominent 
& part in the German reformation, ane who was tnferfor 
only to Luther and Calvin Po Ay. reformers, was 
never o:dafned and never entered vase He often 
wrote sermons for others, and delivered in his house 
lectures, which were taken down a some of 
he was only olny theologan comes Sesaek 0 pone 
was only a a 
el imflaence. On April 9, 1860, the triceatennial 
anniversary of hfs death was celebrated throughout 
Protestant Germany. He {s desoribei as of small 
stature and delicate frame, A new edition of his works 
was published in 1866. 


S.EEPLe:s. —How to get te up home a matter ue 
importance t> many a 
persons who a- — a with wakefalness a 
bility usually a strong tendency of blood to the 
bratn, with Ay cauentiies, The A pore blood on 
the brain keeps it in a atimulat xefal stats, and 
the pulsations in the head are often patafal, Let sach 
rise and cbafe the body and extremities with a brash or 
towel, or rub smartly with the hands to promote 4 
cirowation and withdraw the excessive quantity of 
blood from the brain, and they will fall aleeg tn ae 
time. A cold bath, or a rapt walk in tie op2n air, or 








he hes get a divorces, which im the ciroumstances he Their love light still the same. up and down stairs a few times, just before 
could enaily do. Apply to a lawyer. teat iat reirag, Feil aid in equalising afroul stion and promote 

Tim.—You are not a written discharge from These rules are s’mple and a4 of Sead 
the Volunteers. A the army discharges Mansre —Yos; Mary Queen of Scots had several | in ag hy or cabin, and may aged 
you from everything. watches, two of ‘which are said to have been shaped like | thousands who wuld freely paned money 





Lapysmp.—The name “ Beacmont” is pronounced skulle. neen Bi'zsbeth, it is said, had twenty-four —? to promote ‘‘N sture's sweet restorer, balmy 
* Boe aout,” with the long souni of “'o,’ "as in “ hoe,” watchod cf different kinds. eep 








Lavaiz.—It would bs useless to attempt any definite 
answer, The quality of the work greatly 
ome done largely at home, all the family help in the 
operation of nailmaktng. 

Bapmaip —A barmaid who accepts a situation as 
book-keeper must, of course, satisfy her employer as to 
her ability, but he would probably not expect her to be 
acquainted with every branch of book-keeping. 

| Comepy.—We doubt if there is a market for songs 
anywhere. Most of the “ comics” write their own, but 
no doubt some would gladly be spared the labour, and 


“oe doe,” ote, 

A. L.—All arrears of rent may be recovered through 
the county court. A landlord cannot distrain for rent 
after ho has given up legal possession of the house, 


Bos.—The peony stamp on a che que is, of course, paid 
for by the drawer of the cheque; the receipt-stamp ts 
paid for by the receiver of the money who gives the 
receipt. They aretw different things altogether. 

Constant Reaper —Wita Fico exception of certain 
fees to army and prison chaplains, tt is substantialiy 
trae to say that the Church receives no income from the 


BR Three-ha! 
Weekly or Quarterly One Shilling 8 Shilling and Hightpencs. 


Aw. Baox womens. Parts and Vorumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas we ae Part, 
860 & 361, Now Ready, price One Shilling 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. LVIL, bound 
in cloth, 4s. 6d. 














State ee tothe!) gr au Larrens 70 BE ADDRESSED TO THR Eprros oF 
Te of managers o) usie 
TROUBLED Ox —The person who ordered the goods is | B = diet btor Brid Tux Lowpon Reaper, 8%, Strand, W. 

Mable in payment to the person of whom he ordered | vUNDHEAD.—Oliver Cromwell's ay ler, in | t41 We cannot undertake to return rejected mane 

Taaie; but be has his remedy against the carrier who &%t was married to Henry {reton, an Rng’ a 3 outgta, 

lost the goods in trans , 1646. He stgn-d the death-warrant of yy - 
| died of the pague His body was carried to London, —_ 

ennant. -—Every man who isa householder, no matter andi buried in the chapel of ~ a VIL. in Westminster Btrasd 

perf mane , ia entitled to be put on the roll of votes, | abbey. On the Reetoration his remains were exhumed, | London: Published for the Proprietor, at 884, ‘and 

to vote at both Parliamentary and municipal +~ = cn a gibbdet, and burned by; the hangman at G. F. Cornnvorv: and Printed by WoopraLl 


eloctions, 


Hoe was word Dsputy of Ireland when he died. 


by 
Kisv<e, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0. 





